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Amongst Ourselves 


Periodically, the Liguorian editors get 
together and argue about the purpose of a 
Catholic magazine, of course with particular 
emphasis on the purpose of The Liguorian. 
It was out of such discussions that the mast- 
head slogan on the title page of The 
Liguorian was devised: “Devoted to the un- 
changeable principles of truth, justice, 
democracy and religion, and to all that 
brings happiness to human beings.” We can 
think of no topic that would be of interest to 
an American that is not included in that 
dedication; we can think of no worthwhile 
purpose that is not somehow implicit in that 
statement. We also argue at times as to 
whether it might not be well to append to 
the positive statement of purpose a few nega- 
tions, such as: not dedicated to making or 
collecting money; not dedicated to, nor in- 
fluenced by, advertising and soliciting of any 
kind; not dedicated to any cause save those 
which are implicit in the putting of pen to 
paper, viz., enlightenment, inspiration, and 
entertainment, in that order of importance. 
This is not because we hold anything against 
publications that do serve some extraneous 
cause, whether it be missions or charity or 
any other form of public or private 
service. We merely believe that there should 
be some publications dedicated to no cause 
save the promotion of Catholic reading, and 
have determined that The Liguorian is to be 
one of them. 


Emphasis, therefore, in all discussions and 
considerations of material for The Liguorian, 
is on the freedom of readers to read or not 


to read. We believe that good reading is nec- 
essary, but we try to remember that good 
reading must be judged such by a reader and 
not by a writer. For that reason we might be 
called poor salesmen; we detest the use of 
“pressure” to mutliply subscribers without 
multiplying readers; we want no one to sup- 
port or take The Liguorian for some reason 
extraneous to its purpose. For that reason, 
too, we are dependent largely on readers for 
publicity and unsought advertising. It is on 
that basis that we ask readers who read The 
Liguorian by choice to be our agents in 
bringing it within reach of the choice of 
others. 


The Christmas season provides an ap- 
propriate occasion for a bit of this free ad- 
vertising by satisfied customers. Every Christ- 
mas gift subscription of The Liguorian is a 
vote of confidence; an assurance that we are 
at least partially carrying out our ideals; that 
pressure is mot necessary to procure sub- 
scribers, so long as there is a pressure of de- 
sire on the part of readers themselves. We 
shall count with deep interest, and with a 
readiness to interpret the effectiveness of our 
work, the number of gift subscriptions offered 
to their friends by our present readers during 
the coming Christmas season. At the end of 
the book review section of this month you 
will find a convenient blank for sending in 
gift subscriptions. The December issue will 
be a good one to begin with, to be sent at 
whatever time in the month of December 
you wish. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy and Religion, 
and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Are the Strikes Justifiedr 


Before drawing quick conclusions from what you read in the papers about the 
present wave of strikes, read this article and read it carefully. 


P. McCarthy 


AMERICA’S war against Germany 
ended May 8, 1945, with the un- 
conditional surrender of the Ger- 
man armed forces. America’s war 
against Japan ended August 14, 1945, 
with the unconditional surrender of 
the Imperial Japanese government. 
America’s war against America has 
not ended yet. It began, yes, began, 
with the total defeat of America’s 
external enemies. 

The newspapers were still head- 
lining news of the Japanese victory 
when the threat of war on the home 
front began reaching for nationwide 
headlines. Soon the threat of indus- 
trial war here at home elbowed its 
way onto the front pages of news- 
papers all across the land. Scarcely a 
month after President Truman an- 
nounced the victory in the Pacific, 
war at home was a reality. 

In Detroit, a Ford Motor Company 
official announced the company’s de- 
cision to halt Ford production across 
the country and lay off an estimated 
40,000 to 50,000 workers. The layoff 
was attributed to shortages caused 
by a strike at Kelsey-Hayes, a Ford 
supplier, though a few days earlier 
it was reported that arrangements 


had been made to obtain the needed 
supplies elsewhere. 

In Pittsburgh, the United Steel- 
workers (CIO) Policy Committee met 
to formulate wage-increase demands. 
Said Philip Murray, Steelworkers 
president, to the steelworkers: “It’s 
the business of the employers who 
have grown fat during this war to 
dig down into their profits and give 
you some of that fat.” Of the wage-cut 
resulting from loss of overtime, he 
said: “You cannot take that cut and 
live decently.” Out of the meeting 
came a demand for a $2 per day 
wage increase. 

In Chicago, a single government 
bureau received an average of 150 
phone calls from employers daily 
during the first week after V-J Day. 
The employers wanted to find out if 
they could cut employees’ wages. 

Meanwhile cancellation of war 
contracts sliced four million workers 
from payrolls by early September. 
Well over six million were expected 
to be out of work by December. 
Unions charged that big business was 
planning to use this reconversion 
unemployment to break down unions, 
cut wages and raise prices. 
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In Detroit again, R. J. ‘homas, 
president of the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) announced a program to 
bring about wage increases through- 
out the auto industry. The program 
included: 

1. A proposal of collective bar- 
gaining between management and 
labor on an industry-wide basis. 

2. Should the companies refuse in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, one company 
would be made a test case, unless that 
company could bring about industry- 
wide collective bargaining. (This 
stage has already been reached, and 
UAW has announced that General 
Motors — biggest, richest, toughest in 
the business — will be the test case.) 


g. If negotiations fail to produce a 
satisfactory contract, the test company 
(General Motors) will be struck when 
a strike hurts most—at production 
peak. Meanwhile its competitors are 
to get full cooperation. The strike 
will be total. R. J. Thomas describes 
this move: “We will call everybody 
out in every department in every city 
in which the company operates. Then 
we will see that its competitors get 
full 100 per cent production.” 


4. Offers from other companies of 
raises less than the industry-wide goal 
are to be accepted only on condition 
that the wage clause can be renegoti- 
ated later should a general higher 
raise be given. (A 12 per cent raise 
has already been accepted by UAW 
from Studebaker with this provision.) 

5. International officials will take 
action against strikes endangering the 
success of the over-all program. 

6. Strikes will be called according 
to Smith-Connally Act provisions and 
UAW constitutional provisions re- 
quiring a strike referendum of the 
membership. 
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‘The object of this UAW program 
is a thirty per cent pay roll increase. 
Out of this, about twenty-three per 
cent would go into a straight raise. 
The rest would go into wage equali- 
zation to level out geographical and 
intra-plant differences and into a 
workers’ benefit program that would 
include life insurance and a hospitali- 
zation program. 

But even before the end of the 
Japanese war, labor’s dissatisfaction 
with conditions was both definite and 
definitely outspoken. Even before the 
international UAW announced its 
strike plan, UAW locals were pre- 
paring to take strike votes as the 
opening round in the battle for pay 
increases. 

With the end of the war, strikes 
were on the increase. By the middle 
of September, 80,000 auto workers 
were on strike or idle because of 
strikes. Throughout the country, 
labor unrest was exploding into 
strikes and lockouts. Strike-idle in 
other industries totaled over 160,000 
and brought the total of strike-idle 
close to 250,000. There was no pros- 
pect that this figure — small compared 
to pre-war totals — would take a turn 
for the better. 

Why all the labor unrest? What 
reasons are there? Or are there any? 

The simplest answer is that wage 
earners are dissatisfied with the pros- 
pect that they see lined up for them- 
selves in the post-war wonder-world. 
Workers feel that they have not been 
and are not now being paid enough. 
They feel, too, that many employers 
are planning to crush them back into 
the economic slavery of the pre-1933 
era. 

But again comes the question — 
why? What reasons, if any, have the 
workers for feeling like that? 
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First of all, workers feel that wages 
are too low. At a time when em- 
ployers allege that wages have soared 
out of all proportion to value re- 
ceived, the unions are demanding 
raises. How come? Let’s take a look 
at the record. Let’s take a fictitious 
but typical worker as an example, to 
illustrate the position the unions and 
the workers have taken. 

In December, 1940, Joe Workman 
was making a dollar an hour. Aver- 
aging five days a week, eight hours a 
day, he made forty dollars a week. 
With a wage of forty dollars a week, 
Joe thought he was lucky to be doing 
so well. (Of course, Joe was lucky — 
even in these days of supposedly high 
wages, three out of five workers in the 
U. S. earn less than 8714 cents an 
hour, and there are ten million earn- 
ing less than 65 cents an hour.) 

But when war came, prices began 
to rise. Prices finally got so high that 
Joe and the other men in his plant 
threatened to strike for higher wages. 
They wanted more, but they were 
told that, under the Little Steel 
Formula, wage increases were limited 
io fifteen per cent of wages as of 
January 1, 1941. 

Still, Joe’s employer gave him the 
fifteen per cent raise. So after the 
settlement, Joe was earning $1.15 an 
hour, plus time-and-a-half for his 
cight hours of overtime. His total 
weekly wage was now $59.80. 

Before long, Joe was in striking 
mood again. His wages had been 
riveted down by the Little Steel 
Formula. Yet personal experience 
told him that prices, by one means or 
another, were continuing to rise. De- 
spite government promises of a roll- 
back of breakaway prices, prices rose 
6.2 per cent in the eight months 
immediately following the imposition 
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of the Little Steel Formula on work- 
ers’ wages. 

Even the official figure, admitting 
a 6.2 per cent rise in prices, failed to 
approximate the real rise in prices. 
Joe knew that, while what prices were 
left had risen only 6.2 per cent, most 
low-priced merchandise had disap- 
peared, quality had deteriorated, and 
what was available was often avail- 
able only to those who paid black 
market prices. 

By the time both wars had ended, 
Joe was paying close to 50 per cent 
more for the necessities of life than he 
had been paying in 1940. In Detroit, 
for instance, the cost of living, ac- 
cording to the admittedly conserva- 
tive BLS Cost of Living Index, had 
risen 29.5 per cent since the imposi- 
tion of the Little Steel Formula. 
Meanwhile, his wages had been held 
down to 15 per cent above the 1940 
level. The fact that he was working 
eight extra hours every week at time- 
and-a-half was the only barrier be- 
tween his family and destitution. 

It was not long after V-J Day that 
Joe’s employer lost his government 
contract and went back to the forty 
hour week. That knocked out Joe’s 
eight hours of time-and-a-half, and 
the shadow that had been threatening 
—postwar prices at prewar wages — 
turned into a very solid reality. 

From Joe’s side, the issues seem 
clearcut. The elimination of wartime 
overtime has pushed wages back to 
15 per cent above prewar level, 
while prices have remained at close 
to 50 per cent above prewar level. To 
Joe, those figures pose an inescapable 
dilemma — raises or ruin. If Joe can 
help it, it’s not going to be ruin. 

That is the situation as Joe sees it 
from his side. But there are always 
two sides to every problem. Now 








there’s the employer to consider. Con- 
sidering the problem from the em- 
ployer’s position, Joe begins to feel 
even more strongly than ever that he 
has a raise coming. 

The position of U. S. industry, as it 
heads into the postwar world, is 
strong, the strongest it has been in 
many, many years. During the war, 
American industry built up its funds 
to the point where they totalled ap- 
proximately twenty billion dollars, 
represented by cash on hand and 
government bonds. This figure repre- 
sents only reserves and undistributed 
profits — profits already distributed to 
shareholders are not included, though 
they are known to be high. Refunds 
on excess profits taxes will swell this 
total by another three billion. 

Over and above reserves and un- 
distributed profits now in industry’s 
hands, a twenty-seven billion dollar 
U. S. Treasury fund is available to 
American industry during the recon- 
version period. If industry shows a 
loss, or even if profits fall below 
normal during the _ reconversion 
period, the federal government will 
make a refund of taxes to cover any 
amount up to twenty-seven billion 
dollars. 

If Joe Workman were padded for 
the shock of reconversion with cash 
and government insurance propor- 
tionate to industry’s cushion, he 
would have government bonds and 
cash to the tune of $7,200, plus a tax 
refund coming to him amounting to 
$1,200. Moreover, government insur- 
ance would reimburse him for any 
job loss or wage loss up to $9,600. 
Altogether, Joe would have a finan- 
cial cushion of around $18,000 — if 
Joe were in the same position as in- 
dustry is. Actually, the bank balance 
of workers averages about $300 — and 
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workers have no tax refunds or re- 
bates coming from government. 

As matters stand now, American 
industry can sit on its smokestacks for 
years without worrying about profits. 
The government will take care of 
providing profits, in case management 
has something else to worry about. 

Making an example of a single 
industry — we can take the steel in- 
dustry as representative — will give a 
clearer picture of the general situa- 
tion. It has long been an axiom that 
as steel goes, so goes the nation. Facts 
and figures available on the steel in- 
dustry amply prove that the industry 
can raise wages 30 per cent without 
raising prices and still have a com- 
fortable profit margin left. 

Leading representatives of the in- 
dustry, of course, deny this. Their 
description of the situation goes 
something like this. During the 
last five years, profits after taxes in 
the steel industry averaged $245,000,- 
ooo annually. According to the esti- 
mate of one leader, E. L. Ryerson, 
chairman of the board of Inland 
Steel, the wage increase demanded by 
the steelworkers would cost the steel 
industry $275,000,000 annually. The 
difference between profits and wage 
increases, then, would be $30,000,000 
—in favor of wage increases. Clearly, 
then, or so it seems, the wage increases 
would force the steel industry to op- 
erate at a $30,000,000 annual deficit. 

The joker in this evaluation of the 
problem is that admitted profits after 
taxes are not the yardstick to measure 
profits by. After taxes, profits aver- 
aged $245,000,000 annually, but be- 
fore taxes, profits averaged $700,000,- 
ooo a year. And wage increases would 
come out of profits before taxes. Thus 
they would lower profits before and 
after taxes by about one-third. 
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A one-third cut in profits after 
taxes would reduce steel’s profits to a 
little over $160,000,000 a year. This 
is still close to $45,000,000 more than 
steel profits averaged from 1935 to 
1939. And, incidentally, almost a 40 
per cent increase in profits over the 
1935-39 average, a slightly higher 
percentage of profits-increase than 
the wage-increase demands of the 
steelworkers. 

But such a statement of the situa- 
tion shows only a part of the steel 
industry’s ability to pay. In 1944, E. 
M. Voorhees, of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, in a classic bit of under- 
statement, reported that the corpora- 
tion was in the best financial position 
it had ever experienced. Any picture 
of the steel industry as a whole must 
be painted in the same kind of glow- 
ing technicolor. A résumé of the 
financial standing of the steel indus- 
try, though burdened with figures, 
will show the industry’s ability to 
absorb wage increases. 

During the five war years, steel’s 
open profits after taxes totalled one 
billion, two hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars. Accumulated reserves, 
excess provisions for depreciation and 
depletion, and accelerated amortiza- 
tion of wartime facilities — hidden 
profits all— probably come close to 
the figure for open profits. Dividends 
on steel stock were almost double 
pre-war dividends (an 82 per cent 
increase). 

During the 1940-44 period, steel’s 
profits averaged $245,000,000 annu- 
ally, more than doubling the average 
for the five pre-war years. This was in 
spite of higher taxes. During the five 
war years, allowances for deprecia- 
tion, depletion, amortization averaged 
$277,000,000, almost double the aver- 
age for the five preceding years. The 
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“care of machinery” funds in the steel 
industry totalled $1,387,000,000 dur- 
ing five years of war, again doubling 
totals for the preceding five years of 
peace. 

Total assets were well under five 
billion dollars in 1940, but six billion 
in 1945, a rise of over twenty per cent. 
Steel’s reserves were $103,000,000 in 
1940 and $395,000,000 in 1945. The 
companies accumulated undistributed 
profits amounted to $92,000,000 in 
the 1935-39 period and $476,000,000 
in the 1940-44 period. During the 
five war years, total undistributed 
profits — one billion, sixty-one million 
dollars — came within 20 per cent of 
doubling the total pre-war figure. 

Should the steel industry decide to 
loaf its way through 1946 or spend 
the time fighting the steelworkers and 
consequently just break even for the 
year, it will be entitled to a tax re- 
fund of $149,000,000 from the govern- 
ment, a refund surpassing 1935-39 
average profits by almost go per cent, 
or approximately $35,000,000. 

Stockholders in the steel industry, 
then, find themselves in an enviable 
position today. Wartime returns on 
investments have almost doubled 
average pre-war returns. Their hold- 
ings are now worth well over a billion 
dollars more than they were in 1939, 
the last pre-war year. Technological 
advances in the industry —as in in- 
dustry in general —have greatly in- 
creased the productivity of their hold- 
ings and, incidentally, the value of 
the worker’s hour to them. All this 
has been accomplished without in- 
creased risk or effort on the part of 
stockholders. To say then that the 
steel industry cannot absorb wage 
increases without corresponding price 
increases is to ignore the facts. 

The pattern in steel is an indica- 
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tion of the pattern in other industries. 
There may be a variety of circum- 
stances affecting each individual in- 
dustry, but the general pattern will 
remain the same. Wage increases can 
easily be taken out of income and 
still leave a comfortable margin of 
profit. In some cases, adjustments will 
be necessary to distribute the cost of 
wage increases equitably between 
manufacturer, wholesaler and _re- 
tailer, but there is no reason why the 
general wage increase must be passed 
on to the consumer. The wage in- 
crease is intended to compensate for 
a previous price increase, not to set 
off a new one. 

Retailers, however, have asserted 
that increased costs cannot be ab- 
sorbed and must be passed on to con- 
sumers. OPA Administrator Bowles, 
after carefully studying their argu- 
ments, replied: “This contention flies 
in the face of the facts . . . dollar earn- 
ings of retailers have shown a vast 
wartime increase. The ratio of net 
profits to sales in department stores, 
for example, has increased from 114 
per cent in the period 1936-39 to 12 
per cent in 1944. The contention that 
retailers have, up to this time, been 
squeezed under price control cannot 
be seriously defended. Indeed, friends 
in the retail community tell me they 
cannot look at the figures without 
blushing.” 

Before the atom bomb last summer, 
when the Japanese war still seemed 
to be far from won, Rep. Holifield of 
California, announced that a petition 
had been sent to President Truman 
to lift the Little Steel Formula. At 
the time, Holifield said: “All the 
evidence points to economic 
troubles right ahead unless the pres- 
ent national wage policy is revised to 
permit an increase of at least 20 per 
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cent in the basic pay rate in order 
to keep up mass purchasing power 
and avoid sowing the seeds of a dis- 
astrous depression in the immediate 
future.” The need for this wage in- 
crease has been augmented, not 
diminished by the passage of time. 

An angle of the wage-increase prob- 
lem noted by some qualified observers 
is the fact that American industry is 
in a particularly good position for a 
knock-down, drag-out fight with 
labor. The unions are stronger now 
than they have been in years, but 
industry is stronger too. 

Industry has a mountain of gold 
of its own—a twenty billion dollar 
reserve — to fight with. It has a pent- 
up demand for civilian products and 
can easily use any shortages in serv- 
icing this demand to stir up resent- 
ment against strikers and unions in 
general. 

Over and above its own internal 
strength, industry has a guarantee of 
profits during the reconversion years. 
Losses and lack of regular profits 
during reconversion years will be re- 
imbursed up to twenty-seven billion 
dollars by government refunds of 
taxes. In the eyes of a labor-hating, 
union-busting industrialist — and Se- 
well Avery is not the only one of his 
type—this is twenty-seven billion 
dollars worth of golden opportunity, 
with everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 

War between industry and labor 
now would show industry with some 
high calibre ammunition —a_ twenty 
billion dollar reserve, an inside track 
to public opinion, and a twenty-seven 
billion dollar subsidy from govern- 
ment. Later on, the reserve may be 
depleted, public opinion could be 
changed, and the twenty-seven billion 
dollar subsidy will have vanished 
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with the end of reconversion. What 
would you do if you hated unions? 
To sum up, then, a general 30 per 
cent wage increase will take six bil- 
lion dollars out of industrial profits 
before taxes. It will put those six 
billion dollars into the hands of the 
buying public — the workers. To the 


buying public, “six billion dollars” 
means more cars, more homes, more 
food and clothing, more industrial 
products. To industry, “six billion 
dollars” means more plants, more re- 
serves, more profits, more taxes. 
Which will benefit the American 
public more? 





Child Labor 


It is good sometimes to look to the past and see what progress has been made 
in social justice. Though there are many problems yet to be solved, we have 
come a long way. Consider the following description of how children were made 
to toil in the mines in England up to the middle of the past century, before 
public opinion and ordinary human decency put a stop to such things. The 
report is from a book by Florence M. G. Higgins, quoted by C. V. Service: 

“Seven was the reasonable age at which hard labor began for these poor scraps 
of humanity. One mine manager once made the remark, while being questioned 
on the matter, that ‘we have none under ten or eleven working in the mine,’ 
when he was interrupted by one of his men: ‘Sir, my boy is only a little more 
than four.’ The main job of these youngsters was to take the place of beasts of 
burden when the mine galleries were too low for ponies to go easily along them. 
By means of chains fastened between their legs they dragged the trucks of coal 
along the dark, damp passages. “There are very few under six or seven who do it, 
said one apologetic mine doctor. Some of the children had an easier, but mentally 
and physically more trying occupation: They cowered alone in the dark all day 
close to the trap doors which they opened for the wagons to pass through and 
which they closed again as soon as they had rolled on their way. This task was 
not performed by boys alone but also by girls.” 


Minds 


The soldier’s mind and how it operated during the war; the things it thought 
about; these things in the order of importance given to them. 


In Combat 
The bad soldier: 
CHANCES OF DEATH 
CHANCES OF DEATH 
CHANCES OF DEATH 


The good soldier: 
GOD (PRAYER) 
WIFE or SWEETHEART 
HOME 


CHANCES OF DEATH WOMEN 
RELIEF FROM FRONT WOMEN 
FOOD RELIEF FROM THE FRONT 
END OF THE WAR WOMEN 

After Combat 
GOD (PRAYER) WOMEN 
WIFE or SWEETHEART WOMEN 
HOME WOMEN 
FURLOUGH WOMEN 
FOOD WOMEN 
END OF THE WAR officers (against) 
GOD food 
FELLOW SOLDIERS (for) end of the war 
GOD WOMEN 
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Test of Character (33) 


On Cruelty 
L. M. Merrill 


There are few traits of character that make people form quicker judgments 
of distrust and dislike of those who possess them than a tendency toward 
cruelty. Whether the cruelty be exercised toward animals, or children, or, in 
subtle ways, toward adult human beings, it marks one of the most detestable 
of all the weaknesses of human nature. 

Cruelty may be defined as a disposition or habit of enjoying the sight of 
suffering, especially of suffering that one has, without a good reason, inflicted 
on living things. In its extreme form it is a terrible abnormality of character. 
However there is often a strain of cruelty in those who have not reached the 
state of mental abnormality; indeed one does not have to be considered 
a mental case to be recognized as a weak character and to be thoroughly disliked. 

In the latter case, cruelty shows itself first of all in the callousness and even 
amusement with which a person makes animals suffer. The boy who kicks. 
punches, or otherwise mistreats long-suffering dogs and cats, has a strain of 
cruelty. The person who seems to enjoy the various cries of pain emitted by 
animals and who repeatedly draws them out, has a bent toward cruelty. The 
farmer who lashes his horses unreasonably, or who prods his cattle and sheep 
and pigs with sharp instruments, can be called cruel. The child who mistreats 
birds and even insects and who seems to enjoy it, possesses a bad trait that 
his parents would do well to try to eliminate by every means in their power. 

Cruelty is often evident, too, in people’s attitude and conduct toward children. 
Some parents strike their children in so violent and unrestrained a way that 
an onlooker would say at once that they are cruel. Bullies in school-yards are 
usually cruel adolescents who will grow up into cruel adults; they find more 
fun in belaboring smaller children than in almost anything else. And people 
who like nothing so much as to get hold of a child’s baseball when it rolls 
into their yard and keep it, or to frighten small children at play with threats 
of jail, are cruel people. 

Adults show cruelty toward one another in a wide variety of ways. Some 
so-called practical jokers do not seem to enjoy any joke unless it brings a large 
amount of pain to its victim. Other persons, when they find out that a certain 
topic or a certain way of speaking, irks and hurts others, will deliberately in- 
troduce the topic or adopt the mode that will give pain. People in authority 
often, too, show strains of cruelty by the manner in which they use their 
authority to make others writhe and squirm. 

There is one simple slogan that must be adopted by all who, on self-exam- 
ination, find that they have at times enjoyed hurting either animals or human 
beings. It is the slogan of true charity and may be phrased as follows: I will 
never give pain, unless the pain I cause is absolutely necessary for some 
higher good. 
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From Soldier to Civilian 


How the journey was made, out of war and into peace, by the men who did the 


fighting and survived. 


E. F. Miller 


IT IS soon apparent to the soldier 
who is on the way home from Europe 
that it takes more than a blast from 
a senator or a sharply worded edi- 
torial in a newspaper to bring him 
home as quickly as he might desire. 
At least that is true if the soldier be- 
longs to an infantry division and is 
just one of 15,000 other soldiers going 
home as a group. There are many 
stations on the way where processing 
is done —lectures given, papers ex- 
amined and transportation awaited. 
It took us approximately fifty one 
days from the time we left Germany 
till the day we arrived at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, for our final fare- 
wells. 

We left Germany and rumbled 
across France in what is known as 
40 and 8's. They are small box cars 
with the words go hommes 8 chevaux 
written on the outside of each car, 
meaning that the car can hold either 
forty men or eight horses. And during 
the war, especially when vehicles 
became scarce, they were used just 
for that purpose. On one trip they 
would haul horses and on the return 
trip they would haul men. Most of 
the good box cars in Europe had 
been destroyed; thus ours were of the 
third class type—tiny little things 
that rolled along on four wheels and 
were pulled by an engine that could 
easily go inside the fire box of one of 
our modern American locomotives. 

Fortunately, the morning we were 
scheduled to leave our bivouac area 
in Germany some 214 ton trucks and 
weapon carriers were given to us in 
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order to carry our bedrolls down to 
the loading platform in Heilbronn. It 
was hard enough to struggle along 
with a duffle bag loaded down with 
all our personal possessions, and with 
sundry other items and articles that 
the army told us we had to carry, 
without having to stagger under the 
weight of sleeping apparatus. About 
thirty, not forty, men were assigned 
to each car with an officer or a 
“non-Com” in charge to see that no 
man was left without a place on the 
floor and that no man would take 
it on himself to find a place on the 
roof of the car, to be knocked off 
at the first low tunnel we came to. 
The men climbed aboard according 
to the number assigned to them, 
spread out their sacks, and settled 
down for the journey. 

Almost all the soldiers of the group 
were old combat men who had spent 
many months overseas. They were 
used to sleeping any place from the 
beds of princes and counts to the 
straw of cows and horses. A box car 
was no surprise to them. They ac- 
cepted their accommodations stoi- 
cally, saying little, concluding pos- 
sibly in their own minds that it was 
a lot better than having to walk to 
the ocean with their bags on their 
backs. And such an order could have 
been given just as easily as not, and 
they would have had to obey. The 
cars were dark and musty (horses 
generally leave that effect), and there 
was no room to walk around; nor 
any windows through which one 
might look at the scenery. The only 








thing to do was to lie down and stay 
down until the destination was 
reached. 

Several K rations had been dis- 
tributed to each man, and these were 
to be the answer to the feeding prob- 
lem. However, it turned out that one 
hot meal was whipped up each day 
of the three, and the men were able 
to put some strength into their limbs 
and backs, cramped and crippled 
from remaining so long in one posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, the train had got 
under way, and was now puffing and 
stumbling along on its narrow gage 
tracks and over temporary bridges 
and through small villages as though 
it really intended to get us to the 
ocean where we might catch a ship. 
Every once in a while it would stop 
for a long or a short period of time 
and for inexplicable reasons. There 
was no need for going off on a siding 
as an American freight train might 
do in order to allow a fast express to 
fly by. There were no fast expresses. 
And there was no need to stop at 
regular stations to pick up passengers. 
Ordinary people do not ride on 40 
and 8’s unless they are “Dispossessed 
Persons” or soldiers. We already had 
more soldiers than we could reason- 
ably handle, and the “Dispossessed 
Persons” were mostly going the other 
way — back to Poland and Russia and 
the Balkans. Nevertheless we stopped. 
And we would all get out and smoke 
a cigarette and stretch ourselves. 

All of us had been in France be- 
fore. In fact at one time or another 
we had traveled on foot or in convoy 
almost the same route that we were 
now taking by train. It was rather 
interesting to mote whether any 
changes had come over this great 
country since last we had seen it. As 
far as the countryside was concerned, 
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the only difference that we could dis- 
cover was the absence of flying shells. 
But the holes made by flying shells 
were still there, and burned out tanks, 
especially German, and destroyed 
artillery pieces were standing about 
in tired and grotesque positions. They 
seemed quite harmless now, with 
little children climbing up on them 
and old women hanging out their 
wash on the rusty barrels. Without 
mentioning our thoughts to anybody, 
we wondered why we were so afraid 
of them a few months before. What 
were they but innocuous instruments 
of curiosity? 

It was clear that the people of 
France had hardly begun to recover 
from the war that had swept over 
them so quickly and so cruelly. We 
could see ancient women and girls in 
the fields, driving an ox or a cow 
before a dilapidated plow in an effort 
to prepare the soil against the lean 
years that lay ahead. And the weeds 
and tall grass that flourished where- 
ever we looked proved that they were 
not advancing very rapidly in their 
work of reconversion. The roads, still 
potted with holes and ruts made from 
unceasing military traffic during the 
fighting, were now devoid of auto- 
mobiles; and only creaking and miser- 
able carts faltered along carrying 
manure for the fields or the few neces- 
sities of life that could be found for 
the people. Many months would have 
to elapse before ambition as well as 
funds could be gathered in order to 
make peace something other than 
just the shadow of war. The soldiers 
from the doors of their boxcars saw 
it all, and made no comments — ex- 
cept when a madamoiselle passed by. 
A few would cry out to her in their 
meagre French and just as promptly 
fall back into silence. 
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Eventually LeHavre was reached 
and for a week we remained in a large 
tent-camp waiting for passage across 
the channel. The time was spent in 
preparing our baggage for the cus- 
toms people, in tagging and marking 
everything we intended to carry with 
us, and in having medical inspections. 
And then one evening, about 10:30, 
we were marched out to long trailer 
trucks and loaded on. The trucks 
were open jobs and their drivers were 
colored boys who had spent as much 
if not more time overseas than we 
had. A slanting rain was driving 
down and the distance from the camp 
to the port was about fifty miles. We 
did not want anything to happen at 
this point of our war experiences and 
now that we were on the way home; 
so we stationed an officer with each 
driver in the cab of the truck to pre- 
vent nervous feet from pressing too 
hard on accelerators. About midnight 
we arrived at the port. 

The ship which was to carry us to 
England was called the Marine Wolf, 
a big, roomy boat, large enough to 
sail the ocean. But such was not her 
mission. We loaded on her all the 
rest of that night and most of the 
following day, packing her almost 
to the top of her mast. But she 
accepted us gracefully and carried us 
across the choppy channel without 
incident. She dumped us off at South- 
ampton, where at 3:00 A.M. we re- 
ceived coffee and doughnuts from 
some Red Cross girls and then were 
led into a passenger troop train and 
took off for a place called Tidworth, 
about fifty miles up the line. Tid- 
worth was all right. It had been set up 
years before as a regular army camp, 
apparently for the training of men 
who were to go to India, because all 
the names of streets and buildings 
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were something that you might read 
in Kipling. Our buildings were brick 
structures, and water was not too 
hard to get. Thus we did not fare 
badly at all. We remained there for 
the better part of a week, doing 
almost the same things that we did 
at the camp outside Le Havre: inspec- 
tions, orientations, practice for 
mounting the ocean liner we were to 
take, and discussing when finally we 
would arrive home. 

As a couple of soldiers mentioned 
before we embarked for the last time, 
it was very fitting that we should go 
home on a ship named after God’s 
holy mother — the Queen Mary. Un- 
doubtedly this good Lady had saved 
our lives many a time when home 
was still so far away that it was only 
a figment of the imagination. And 
now we were to cross the broad ex- 
panse of the Atlantic with her name 
as the beacon to guide us right. 

Of course, the British had no in- 
tention of honoring the Mother of 
Christ when they called their finest 
ship the Queen Mary. But they built 
to the first and best of Marys in spite 
of themselves, for the outcome of 
their labors was worthy only of the 
greatest of Queens that the world 
knew. The Queen Mary is a dream 
ship, so vast that the soldiers stood 
before it in awe as they prepared to 
mount the ramps, and so beautiful 
in her lines that she seemed like a 
graceful bird resting on the waters. 

All day and.all night soldiers dis- 
appeared within her holds, until 
more than 15,000 men had been made 
her passengers, with a place to sleep 
and a place to eat and a few feet in 
which they might exercise themselves. 
And then the order was given to draw 
away the gang planks, and slowly and 
majestically the Queen moved out 
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from her moorings. A British band 
was playing Roll out the Barrel as 
we departed, and thousands of Ameri- 
cans lined the rails and the decks to 
take their last look at the fresh and 
green fields of the country they had 
left home and loved ones to save. 
There was much waving of hands, 
and a few tears were shed, for some 
of our people had made close friends 
in England and were sad in the 
knowledge that probably they would 
never see them again. Far below us on 
the dock was a small group of 
civilians to bid us farewell, most of 
them the wives and sweethearts of 
the Yanks who were going westwards 
to prepare a home for their loved 
one in the bright and free country of 
America. 

Every corner of the ship was occu- 
pied, for indeed we had a fair-sized 
city all bound up within the walls of 
this floating hotel. But everything 
from the dispensing of chow to the 
showing of moving pictures was so 
perfectly organized that there was 
very little confusion. And the soldiers 
acted in a sense as though they were 
going on an invasion. They had often 
joked about the joy they would take 
in making a beach-landing on the 
shores of Brooklyn. Now they knew 
that their landing would be quite 
different from those others that they 
had taken part in. And yet the same 
spirit took hold of them. In those 
other invasions religion was always 
of paramount interest. Men con- 
fessed and communicated with great 
fervor, and rosaries and prayer books 
were very much in evidence. Nor did 
they care who saw them or what 
comments were made _ concerning 
their actions. An argument for the 
existence of God that was never out- 
lined in a book suddenly presented 
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itself with great clarity and cogency. 
Undoubtedly the dark sky and the 
darker waters, the imminence of the 
mysterious shore line with its hidden 
defenses and machinery of destruc- 
tion — these proclaimed the existence 
of and need for God more clearly 
than the words so nicely written in a 
handbook of theology. One cannot, 
while in full consciousness and the 
health and vigor of young manhood, 
see death stalking forward, without 
grasping the meaning of the imma- 
terial and the immortal. And so 
invasions were like missions; they 
preached the sermon on death better 
than could the finest preacher. And 
they told of the futility of mortal sin 
and the moments of pleasure asso- 
ciated with it more forcibly than any 
thunderings from pulpits. 

But this was not an invasion. Yet, 
the men patronized the facilities of 
their faith almost as well as they did 
in the dangerous days of war. Over 
a thousand of them went to Mass 
each day. And large numbers recited 
the rosary in common in the various 
parts of the ship. Perhaps the Queen 
of the ship Herself, and not only her 
name, was on hand all along to stir 
the hearts of her valiant sons who 
had fought so well and suffered so 
bravely for so long a time. Perhaps 
that was her reward for them —an 
increase in faith to last them through 
their civilian lives and eventually to 
bring them to their real home in 
heaven. Or perhaps the soldiers felt 
that they wanted to destroy forever 
their recent past, so bloodily inter- 
twined with hate and wounds and 
dying human beings; and so they 
buried it in the confessional and 
begot themselves anew in the divine 
Sacrament of Holy Communion. At 
any rate Queen Mary saw her chil- 














Horse- I 'raders’ Justice 


May a horse-trader flimflam another horse-trader in a deal, without doing wrong? 


C. D. McEnniry 


ON A corner-post at every crossroad 
in Brent County a fresh sign had 
been tacked up. It read: 


PUBLIC SALE. At my farm, two 
miles west of Huggins Church, I 
will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, the following de- 
scribed property, to wit: 
One Span of Draft Horses. Two 
yearling colts . . . Twelve Milch 
Cows ... One Bain Wagon. One 
Double Harness. One New Corn 
Planter . . . and other articles too 
numerous to mention. 
Terms: Twelve months time with 
seven per cent interest. Six per 
cent off for cash. (No by-bidding 
allowed) 
Sam Sned, Auctioneer. 

Mrs. Matthew Moyne. 


On the appointed day the farmers 
were all there. Some came because 
there was a certain determined article 
they intended to buy; some, with the 
intention of picking up anything use- 
ful that might be going at a bargain; 
some, just to look on, to meet the 
crowd, or possibly to do a little busi- 
ness of their own on the side. 

Sam Sned’s husky, but powerful, 
voice could be heard above all the 
conversation. He had already sold 
several of the farm animals; now he 
ordered the team to be brought up 
to the wagon on which he was 
standing. 

“The finest span of draft horses in 
Brent County,” he roared. “Full- 
blooded Percherons. Can do the work 
of any four. You only need to show 
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them at the fair to get a prize. See 
how well matched they are. How 
much am I offered for the dandiest 
pair of draft horses you ever set your 
eyes on?” 

“A hundred and ten dollars!” 

“No, gentlemen, let’s have no jok- 
ing. The sale of this widow’s property 
is a serious matter. Somebody give me 
a real bid on this span of thorough- 
bred Percheron horses.” 

“A hundred and forty dollars!” “A 
hundred and fifty!” “A hundred and 
fifty-fivel” 

One by one the bidders dropped 
out until only two were left in the 
field: Fentress, the liveryman, and a 
horse-trader from east of the county- 
seat, Josh Abermattie by name. One 
hundred and seventy-five dollars was 
Fentress’ last offer, and Abermattie 
did not venture to raise it. All the 
urging, bullying, pleading, lamenting 
of Sam Sned failed to move him. 

“Going! Going! Are you going to 
take the bread out of the mouths of 
widow and orphans and let a three- 
hundred-dollar team be sold for one 
seventy-five? Going! Going! ! Sold. To 
Mr. Fentress for one hundred and 
seventy-five.” 

After finding a couple of friends 
to “go security,” the liveryman came 
to where Tom Saunders was using the 
top of a wheat-drill as a desk on 
which to write the promissory notes 
of the buyers. There he found Aber- 
mattie still chagrined over his defeat. 

“Fentress,” said the latter, half 
jokingly, half maliciously, “do you 
really mean to lead off the widow’s 
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horses for a measly hundred and 
seventy-five?” 

“If they’re worth more than that, 
why didn’t you offer it? I'd a let you 
have ‘em.” 

“Course they’re worth more than 
that. I couldn’t pay it myself because 
I don’t want them. Ain’t got no use 
for a span o’ draft horses.” 

“You don’t want ’em! Oh, no, not 
by a jugful! That was clear from the 
way you kept a-overbiddin’ me, until 
finally I shet you up by offerin’ more 
than the old plugs are worth.” 

“I was only biddin’ to try and bring 
the price to somewhere near to where 
it ought to be. If I'd a wanted the 
team, I’d a-gone another twenty-five 
at least. And if you calculate to do the 
square thing by Matthew Moyne’s 
widow, you'll tell Tom Saunders to 
add that much onto your note.” 

“Listen here, Abermattie.” The 
liveryman was getting vexed. “Any 
time Matthew Moyne’s widow needs 
help, I'll come across with my ante 
just as quick as the next fellow. But 
this ain’t no case of  subsidizin’ 
widows. It’s a clean matter of buying 
and selling. When anybody fully and 
freely agrees to sell me something for 
a certain price, and I pay that price, 
the deal is square, no matter how 
much more the thing might be 
worth.” 

“Not by a long shot, Fentress. 
Whether you agree or you don’t 
agree, if you take Mrs. Moyne’s 
horses, that’s worth two hundred at 
the very least, and you pay her only 
a hundred and seventy-five, you are 
robbing her of twenty-five dollars, 
and you got to give it back. You know 
the Bible says you can’t get out o’ hell 
till the last farthin’s paid.” 

Fentress was no stronger on Bible 
lore than his opponent, and so failed 
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to question the quotation, but he did 
see a weak spot in Abermattie’s argu- 
ment from a viewpoint he understood 
much better, the horse-trader’s view- 
point. 

“If that’s your conviction, Aber- 
mattie, go down in them jeans 0’ 
your’n and dig up forty dollars that 
you got to pay me before you can get 
out o’ hell. That there three-year-old 
you pawned off on me in our last 
deal has a defect that makes her good 
for nothin’. I was willin’ to charge it 
up to experience, and to let it go at 
that. ‘Cause I always did think | 
knowed as much about horses as you 
do. (And I think so still, even if I 
was caught nappin’ this round.) How- 
soever, since your conscience tells you 
such things is naughty, I’m willin’ to 
accept the forty so’s you can sleep 
sound o’ nights.” 

An amused chuckle from the by- 
standers greeted this retort. For the 
moment Abermattie was nonplussed. 
Suddenly the sight of Father Casey 
among the listeners suggested a way 
out of the trap. 

Father Casey was at the sale be- 
cause he needed a new harness to 
replace his present set which was past 
mending. Since he could not with 
propriety stand up and bid against 
the others, he had commissioned Tom 
Saunders to buy the set for him if the 
price was reasonable. But the farmer 
refused to accept the commission un- 
less the priest were present to give a 
sign as to whether he considered the 
price reasonable or not. That is how 
he happened to be on the spot enjoy- 
ing the theological discussion between 
the two horse-traders, when Aber- 
mattie spied him and tried to draw 
him into it. 

“Listen here, Fentress. You and me 
could go on chewin’ the rag about 
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this question till the cows come home 
and never get nowhere. But here’s 
Reverend Casey. Say we put it up to 
him and let him settle it.” 

“But neither of youse is Catholics. 
How can you accept the decision of 
a Catholic priest?” Tom Saunders 
objected maliciously. 

“That don’t make no difference. He 
is a Reverend, and so that sort of 
thing is in his line. He can settle it 
for us jest as good as he could for 
you.” 

“Father Casey,” said Saunders, 
“these here two horse-thieves — Oh, I 
mean, horse-traders—has got the 
thing so tangled up that I reckon 
you'll have a heap more trouble 
findin’ the question than givin’ the 
answer.” 

“At any rate,” the priest returned, 
“we will try. I understand Mr. Fen- 
tress to say that when two men freely 
agree on the sale of a certain thing. at 
a certain price, that contract of sale 
is honest, irrespective of the value of 
the thing sold. Do I quote you cor- 
rectly?” 

“You hit it to a T, Reverend,” 
Fentress assented. 

“Then, | am sorry to say, you are 
wrong. Let me explain. ‘Value’ means 
the price at which a certain thing is 
appraised by common opinion. I have 
a horse. Common opinion appraises 
it at something between eighty and 
one hundred dollars. Therefore one 
hundred is its maximum value, eighty 
its minimum. You want to buy my 
horse. I insist on one hundred and 
twenty dollars—twenty more than 
its maximum value, and you finally 
agree to pay it. I am defrauding you 
of twenty dollars—taking twenty 
dollars from you, on a contract of 
sale, without giving you any value in 
return. That is unjust. I must return 
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that twenty dollars, or 1 am not an 
honest man.” 

“But, Reverend, our case is just 
the opposite.” 

“Well, the opposite holds with 
equal force. I want to sell you the 
horse. You offer me only sixty dollars 
—twenty dollars less than its mini- 
mum value, and I finally agree to 
take it. You are defrauding me of 
twenty dollars — taking from me, on 
a contract of sale, value to the 
amount of twenty dollars and giving 
me nothing in return. That is unjust. 
You must pay it back to me, or you 
are not an honest man.” 

“Tried, and found guilty!’” Aber- 
mattie shouted triumphantly. “Come 
across with that other twenty-five 
dollars, Fentress. You bought a span 
of horses valued at two hundred 
dollars for one seventy-five.” 

Nothing abashed, Fentress stopped 
to take a generous bite from his plug 
of tobacco, then drawled: “Mebbe I 
got the Reverend wrong. I understood 
him to say that ‘value’ means the 
price at which a thing is appraised 
by common opinion. Seems like you 
understood him to say that ‘value’ is 
the price at which a thing is appraised 
by Josh Abermattie.” 

“But I claim that common opinion 
does —” 

“You don’t have to claim nothing 
for common opinion. Common opin- 
ion is right here and does its own 
talkin’. Mighty near every farmer in 
Brent County was standin’ around 
when I bid in that team for a hun- 
dred and seventy-five. If they was con- 
vinced them horses was worth, at the 
very least, two hundred dollars, do 
you imagine for a minnit that they’d 
a let me get away with it.” 

“Good for you, Fentress!” cried 
common opinion—or at least that 








goodly part of it which had gathered 
around to listen to the debate. “You 
saved yourself twenty-five dollars.” 
Suddenly a bright-minded lad added: 
“Go ahead now and collect the other 
forty. Then we’ll all have a drink on 
you.” 

“By gosh, you're right!” And the 
liveryman gave his leg a resounding 
slap. “Looky here, Abermattie. That 
there three-year-old you pawned off 
on me for forty dollars, ain’t worth 
a cent. Therefore you’ve gone and 
took forty dollars from me, on a con- 
tract of sale, and you didn’t give me 
no value in return.—Am I right, 
Reverend?” 

“Yes —that is if it was a genuine 
contract of sale.” 

“Of course it was. What else could 
it be?” 

“It could be a—a sort of glorified 
poker game.” ; 

“I don’t jest get you, Reverend.” 

“Let us look into the matter,” the 
priest rejoined. “Abermattie, let me 
ask you a question. If, instead of an 
attractive-looking but useless young 
horse, you had been selling Fentress 
a crib of corn, would you have de- 
liberately defrauded him of forty 
dollars?” 

“What! Do you take me for a 
thief?” he returned hotly. 
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Even his opponents came to his 
defense there. “Don’t you have no 
fear, Reverend, Josh is fair and 
square. He wouldn’t do that nowhere 
outside of a horse deal.” 

“And if the horse deal was with 
somebody that knew little about 
horses?” he inquired of Abermattie. 
“Would you, for instance, have done 
the same thing with the Widow 
Moyne?” 

“Of course not,” Abermattie re- 
plied. “I did it to Fentress because 
he thinks he knows so all-fired much 
about horses. It was worth more than 
forty dollars to put one over on him. 
And he’d do the same to me if he was 
smart enough.” 

“From all this, it is clear,” the 
priest decided, “that when a couple 
of horse-traders put over a horse deal, 
they are not making a regular con- 
tract of sale; they are gambling. Gam- 
bling is not wrong provided they ob- 
serve the accepted rules of the game 
and play only for stakes which they 
can afford. However my advice would 
be: fight shy of gambling in any form. 
And if you must gamble, choose poker 
rather than horse-trading. Many a 
lorse-trader began by out-slicking 
another horse-trader and ended by 
cheating his own mother-in-law,” said 
Father Casey. 


Point of View 


An Englishman and an American were presented to a ruler of one of the 
Eastern countries. On looking over the Englishman’s passport, the ruler said: 


“I see, sir, that you are a British subject.” 


The Englishman twirled his mustache and admitted with obvious pride that 


he was. 


Then looking at the American, the ruler said: “And you, sir, are a subject of 


the United States?” 


The American gazed at him in amazement and replied with vigor: “Subject? 
Me a subject? Not by a darn sight. I own part of the United States.” 
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Pacific Christmas 


The enchantment lent by distance, illustrated by a group of soldiers far from home. 


L. G. Miller 


“IT SAYS here they’re having quite 
a cold spell back in Chicago,” Mac 
remarked from the depths of the 
Daily Pacifican, Army news sheet upon 
which the military in the western 
Pacific depends for its mental grist. 

A non-committal grunt was the re- 
sponse of his companion, Little 
Archie, from Brooklyn. Little Archie’s 
short height was compensated by his 
muscular stockiness and a belligerent 
cast to his jaw. At the moment he 
lay flat on his back looking into the 
sky with that dull apathy which is 
likely to creep over a soldier in his 
off-hours. The two, along with Dink 
Dawson, who had been plucked from 
his parents’ cotton farm in Mississippi 
by the long arm of the War Depart- 
ment, were taking their ease on a 
slope overlooking their rest camp 
near the city of Batangas in southern 
Luzon. It was close to the noon hour, 
and although the tree under which 
they lounged took a little of the edge 
from the sun, the heat shimmered 
like a haze, which the occasional faint 
breeze made only half-hearted efforts 
to stir. 

“It says here,” went on Mac, follow- 
ing the text with a fat finger, “that 
they’ve had a lot of snow around the 
old home town.” Mac, who was large, 
Irish, and good-natured, had read the 
paper through twice, and now the 
third time was savoring each item as 
a man is inclined to do who has a lot 
of time on his hands and a very lim- 
ited amount of reading material with 
which to fill it. 

“Snow!” said little Archie. ‘“What’s 
snow?” 
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Little beads of sweat glistened on 
Archie’s swarthy brow, and beneath 
his armpits perspiration was spread- 
ing in a wide star on his faded fatigue 
jacket. He had not moved for an 
hour, but the heat was so oppressive 
that it forced the perspiration from 
his pores like juice from a squeezed 
orange. 

“Snow!” said little Archie again, 
and grunted. “If I ever see snow 
again, I’ll build a house out of it and 
live there the rest of my life.” 

“Don’t worry, chum,” said the man 
whose first name was Dink. “I hear 
they got plenty of snow in Japan. 
You'll be able to build all the snow- 
houses you want up there, because 
we're gonna be there a long time.” 

The three moodily reflected on this 
statement. Like the average soldier, 
they were all confirmed pessimists. 
They had already put in a year in 
the tropics, they knew that their unit 
was to be part of the army of occupa- 
tion, and the length of time remain- 
ing to them overseas stretched away 
into the indiscernible future. In fact, 
at the moment they were apt to take 
a dim view of their prospects of ever 
wearing civilian clothes again. 

“When I think of goin’ troo an- 
other Chris’mas over here,” said the 
Brooklyn man, “it positively makes 
my hair creep. Poissonally, I’d just 
as soon be in prison if it was only 
back in the good old U. S. A.” 

“Yeah. Christmas is only a few 
weeks off, too,” said Mac, as he 
slapped viciously at a large beetle 
which was trying determinedly to 
crawl into his ear. ‘“‘Along about this 
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time back home I used to like to walk 
down Michigan Ave. where all them 
fancy stores are located. I'd walk 
along and look in the windows and 
gee! but the displays they had was 
beautiful. All the tinsel and shining 
stuff like snow and maybe an artificial 
Santa Claus sitting on a chair moving 
his arms up and down. Then I'd walk 
down through the crowds on State 
St., everybody rushing along with 
their arms full of packages with 
Christmas stickers and red ribbons 
tied around them. There’d be a Santa 
Claus on every other corner with his 
chimney and his little bell, and maybe 
a few snowflakes drifting down 
through the air kind of soft-like.” 

“Yeah!” said little Archie. “Kind 
of soft-like! There wasn’t nothing soft 
about that breeze kickin’ off Lake 
Michigan when I was there.” 

Mac rolled over and looked at little 
Archie with new interest. 

“Were you in Chicago?” 

“Sure. I been around, boy. I spent 
two-tree mont’s in Chicago back in 
the fall of 43. I was at the Stevens 
Hotel, studyin’ radio. So what hap- 
pens to me? I turn out to be a K.P. 
pusher for a bunch of doughs. How 
do you like that?” 

“Why don’t you Yankees get wise 
and come down South out of all that 
cold and snow you have up there in 
the frozen North?” This from Dink. 

Little Archie and Mac snorted in- 
dignantly, and the former found 
words for his annoyance. He was a 
plain, blunt man, was little Archie. 

“Are you crazy? Me live in Missis- 
sippi? After 8 months in that Shelby, 
I don’t care if I never see that State 
again. There ain’t nothin’ to do in 
Mississippi, and even if there was, it’s 
too hot to do it.” 

“Oh, it ain’t so bad as you make 
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cut,” said Dink, taking the insult to 
his native soil quite placidly. “Trou- 
ble with you Yankees, you’re so frozen 
up inside and out that you don’t 
know what a good climate is like 
any more.” 

“Long about this time of the year,” 
went on Dink, dreamily shifting the 
blade of grass protruding from his 
mouth from one side to the other, 
“my pappy would commence getting 
ready for Christmas. He’d have a 
little money put by from the cotton 
crop, and he’d go into Jackson and 
buy a lot of truck such as a gingham 
dress for Ma and a beebe gun for me 
and maybe a doll for the kid sister 
and he’d tote them home and tuck 
them away in a closet, and if we went 
nigh that closet between then and 
Christmas he’d like to skin the hide 
off'n us. My pappy liked his corn 
whiskey, but come Christmas he’d lay 
off so as to have some money for 
presents. My pappy gets pretty ornery 
sometimes, but I wish’t I was a-sittin’ 
on our front porch right now talkin’ 
to him and lookin’ out over our 
cotton field with them li’l ol’ pods 
a-bustin’ wide open with new cotton.” 
And Dink blinked hard as he looked 
up into the fleecy clouds floating 
lazily overhead. 

“The thing I remember best about 
Christmas,” said little Archie, ‘was 
going to Midnight Mass. We allus 
had a Chris’mas tree in our house, 
and the day before Chris’mas we'd 
set it up and get it all decorated.” 

“That was my job, decorating the 
tree at our house,” broke in Mac. “I 
wouldn’t let nobody else do it, only 
me and my sister Marge. She’d put on 
all them shiny things, and I'd string 
up the lights, and our tree was always 
the best one around our part of 
town.” 
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“Yeah,” said little Archie. “Wit’ 
your knowledge of electricity, I bet 
you blew out fuses like they was a 
string of firecrackers.” Then, ignoring 
Mac’s pained look, he hurried on. 

“After we had the tree up, we’d set 
around for awhile, chewing the fat 
and looking at all the packages under 
the tree, which nobody dassent open 
until after we got home from Church. 
Then first thing we knew Ma would 
be hustling us all up and it would be 
time to go Mass, and if anybody tried 
to get out without their rubbers 
they’d get cuffed around plenty. We 
always walked to Church, which was 
only a few blocks away, and the snow 
would be going ‘crunch-crunch’ un- 
derneath your feet and you could 
see your breath just like you was 
smoking. All the people would be 
going in the same direction, and 
you'd hear everybody shoutin’ ‘Merry 
Chris’mas.’ 

“Then when we got to Church we'd 
find a lot of people there ahead of us, 
but we always got there oily enough 
to get a seat anyway. The Church 
would be warm and cozy and all the 
lights blazin’ away and you'd look up 
at the altar and there you'd see all 
those pretty red flowers and the 
Chris’mas trees standing round with 
colored lights an’ all, and the Choir 
would be singing those Chris’mas 
songs real soft and low... .” 

Little Archie stopped abruptly, 
gulped, and then to hide his em- 
barrassment turned on Dink. 

“You don’t have nothin’ like that 
down in your ole Mississippi.” 

“Sho’ nuff?” said Dink, with ag- 
gravating calmness. “Well now, so far 
as singin’ Chris’mas songs goes, a 
bunch of little kids from the district 
school used to come round to all 
the houses in our neighborhood and 
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sing to us, and I never hope to hear 
nothing as sweet as that, not if I live 
to be a thousand.” 

“We always had a beautiful crib in 
St. Alphonsus’, which was my parish 
back in Chi,” said Mac. “It was off to 
one side up in front, and they’d build 
it out of real dirt and stones, and, 
they’d have a blue light shining and 
real hay on the floor with cotton 
batten for snow, and you'd just swear 
the statues was alive, they were that 
real.” 

“You ain’t the only ones who had 
a crib,” said little Archie, “so don’t 
talk as if you had a monopoly on 
them. People used to come from all 
over Brooklyn to look at the crib in 
our church. We even had a little 
brook with real running water in 
our crib.” 

The three men fell silent, each of 
them thinking long thoughts of well- 
loved faces and scenes. Then suddenly 
the sound of a whistle cut sharply 
through the still air and roused them 
from their reverie. They sighed, but 
as one man, rose to their feet. Chow- 
call is the one signal in the army 
which is always obeyed promptly. 

“ft wonder what’s for chow?” said 
Mac. ; 

“Prob’ly Spam again,” said little 
Archie. “That mess sergeant of ours 
don’t know how to cook nothing else. 
They had ought to hang a can-opener 
on him for a decoration.” 

The three men made their way 
slowly down the hill toward the 
mess-hall, where their fellow-soldiers 
with tin mess-kits were already form- 
ing a line. Once again they melted 
into the anonymity of an army forma- 
tion. But in their hearts the warm 
glow enkindled by memory made 
them forget for a moment even the 
drabness of an Army mess-hall. 














For ‘Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: My husband and I have been having an endless argument on the 
question of whether we should move from the city in which we have lived for 
the 15 years of our married life to a place where he has an offer of what 
he thinks is a better job. I refuse to move because all my friends and relatives 
are here, the children are used to the school they attend, and I’m not sure that 
the job he is offered will be a better one. I have told him that if he takes the 
new job, the children and I will stay here anyway. Am I not right and reason- 
able in my stand? 

Solution: This problem has come up very often in recent times when there 
has been so much changing jobs and moving about because of the war. It is 
rather sad that the problem cannot be settled in all cases by mutual discussion 
in which each partner would make an earnest effort to see the other’s viewpoint, 
to sacrifice self-will, and when a solution is agreed upon, to give in whole- 
heartedly and without threatening later recriminations. It is evident in your 
case that mutual discussion has accomplished nothing except that you have 
had your way, while your husband has not yet given in to your view that 
that way is best. And since you have stated that you absolutely refuse to move, 
and would not go with your husband if he did change jobs, it is necessary to 
quote a bit of moral doctrine to you and remind you of your responsibility. 

It is a wife’s duty to go with her husband to whatever place he feels that 
he can best earn a living for his family. This is evident in the very words 
with which God first described the duties of a wife: “Wherefore she shall leave 
father and mother and cleave to her husband.” Barring cases in which obviously 
and in the opinion of sound counsel, a husband is acting with extreme 
imprudence in moving from one city to another, or cases in which other 
circumstances alter the situation, a wife would be doing grave wrong if she 
were to refuse to accompany her husband to the scene of his labors in behalf 
of his family. The reasons you give for your own refusal are by no means 
adequate; your first duty is not to your friends or to your relatives, Lut to 
your family. Moreover, the change of schools for the children is not the great 
hardship you picture it to be. 

We repeat, it would be so much better if the matter could be settled by 
mutual agreement. But if you cannot be induced to give in by the force of 
your husband’s arguments to the change, then you should be influenced by 
a sense of duty, born of the realization that the husband has a right to make 
a decision in this matter because he has the duty of supporting you and the 
children. Your duty also involves giving in gracefully and cheerfully. 
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Air Raid Wardens in Peace 


Most of the air raid wardens went out of business when the war ended. Here is 
one group that is still using war-effort to better their community. A good example 


for good citizens everywhere. 


R. A. Gaydos 


JUST by looking at him you cannot 
understand how forty-four year old 
Tommy Burns ever became a head 
air raid warden. A few years ago poor 
health forced him to give up his trade 
as expert metalsmith and become a 
public school janitor. He is a slim 
little fellow who never owned an 
extra ounce of fat in his life. As he 
stands with you on the street you 
wonder why he stays on the ground 
when all the rest of the leaves are 
being raked into the air by the fall 
wind. Tommy Burns, short and slight, 
but mighty with the fighting blood 
of the Irish in his veins. 

Despite his health Tommy has 
within him some secret source of 
atomic energy. With it he became one 
of the spark plugs in the machine 
that has been outstanding among air 
raid warden groups all over the coun- 
try for its energy and _ efficiency. 
Tommy heads the wardens of Zone 
Eight, Irvington, New Jersey—a 
lively suburb of Newark, about forty- 
five minutes from downtown Man- 
hattan on the Hudson tube. After a 
look at their record you will more 
easily understand why these wardens 
are still active as a group today, even 
though the O.C.D. (Office of Civilian 
Defense) has been officially abolished 
since the collapse of Germany last 
spring. It is a record every American 
should know. 

In the middle-west, air raid 
wardens with their white steel hel- 
mets, arm bands, colored-beam flash- 
lights, sand buckets and portable fire- 
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fighting equipment, were never taken 
very seriously by most people. On 
the east coast it was a different matter, 
especially when you _ occasionally 
heard gun fire at sea, or heard depth 
charges being dumped on subs, or saw 
the angry black smoke curling from 
burning tankers off the New Jersey 
coast. As officers of the Zone Eight 
wardens, Tommy Burns, Harry 
Kemp, Floyd Breighner, Charles Voll- 
herbst and Edward White quite 
naturally made serious business of 
their jobs. Their whole crew of 
twenty-four was out on the streets 
during every blackout and every inci- 
dent test. In rain, hail, snow or heat 
they turned in a perfect wartime at- 
tendance record. Not many air raid 
zones in the country can make such a 
boast. 

That is precisely what air raid 
wardens had been organized for, but 
Tommy and his boys went further. 
They jumped into every civic drive 
carried on in Irvington. So prominent 
a part did they play in these activities 
that they soon had to call in twelve 
volunteers and elect a treasurer, finan- 
cial secretary, and assistant secretaries. 
They met regularly at one of the 
warden’s homes or down at their 
headquarters in the Augusta Street 
School. 

The war had not been going on 
long when these wardens saw that the 
scrap metal and waste paper salvage 
jobs were fizzling in Irvington. They 
decided to take a hand and get busy. 
It meant a lot of trouble and head- 








aches. They had to unwind miles of 
red tape at the ration board for extra 
gasoline and necessary tires. People 
had to be pushed into the idea that 
salvage of waste paper was no joke: 
that war is serious, that waste paper, 
though useless at home, was vital and 
very necessary for the war effort. Many 
had to be shamed into co-operation. 
And in the beginning, volunteers for 
extra work had to be collared and 
persuaded by the direct approach. 
“Listen, you have the extra time. Our 
fighting men need this paper and we 
need your help to give it to them. 
Take a hand. Now let’s get going be- 
cause the proceeds are going to char- 
ity for our veterans out at Lyons 
Hospital!” Most of all, it meant the 
sacrifice of an-occasional Sunday to 
heave, load, unload and weigh paper 
bundles by men who were not used 
to such work, particularly on their 
only holiday of the week. 

It was uphill work at first. Volun- 
teer helpers were unreliable. People 
were still skeptical about ‘“ammuni- 
tion” coming from paper. The mer- 
chant who bought the first truck loads 
of paper took advantage of the 
wardens’ inexperience and cheated 
them. Still the drives continued. That 
Christmas of 1942 the vets of nearby 
Lyons Hospital each received his first 
gift box of candy, fruit, smoking ma- 
terials and such-like from the wardens 
of Zone Eight. These gift boxes be- 
came a regular feature every Christ- 
mas, then Easter, since. The boxes 
always contained hard to get articles 
for which Tommy and his boys had to 
hunt all over the metropolitan area 
of New York. They were for the vets. 
They had to have them. No one, they 
argued with salesmen and shop 
keepers, could let the vets down at 
Christmas and Easter, could he? 
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Such events soon make the first 
pages of local newspapers, so it was 
not long before the paper drives by 
the wardens of Zone Eight were ac- 
cepted as worthwhile regular events 
on the calendars of Irvington citizens. 
Banks and business firms cleaned out 
their collections of musty records and 
useless files after the wardens pointed 
out that keeping them was uncon- 
scious sabotage of the war effort. In 
a few months Zone Eight men were 
collecting salvage material from 
neighboring zones where the wardens 
were glad to have them do the work. 

In each one of the different kinds 
of drives the wardens took turns act- 
ing as chairman. Until September, 
1943, when they went off the scrap 
metal standard, they had collected 
and sold over forty-one tons of junk 
under the chairmanship of Walter 
Lewis, their treasurer. Deputy warden 
Edward White still heads the paper 
salvage drives. The yield from thir- 
teen such drives was over two hun- 
dred and thirteen tons! And today, 
war or no war, paper is still a vital 
commodity being collected at ap- 
proximately six week intervals in each 
neighborhood by the men who are 
still known as the air raid wardens 
of Zone Eight. 

Except for the first time, Tommy 
and his men have never been cheated 
on the price of scrap paper again. 
They are now experts in the market 
and know exactly what price every 
kind of paper should bring per 
pound. With the swelling of their 
treasury between gift times for the 
Veterans at Lyons Hospital, their 
field of charities also widened accord- 
ingly. As a body they have donated 
to practically every community drive 
that came to Irvington. These drives 
included fund campaigns for every- 
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thing from the Auxiliary Fire Depart- 
ment on down to the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles Welfare Fund and the Girl 
Scouts. To the Red Cross they have 
contributed 250 dollars for Annual 
Roll Calls. Some 235 dollars were 
given to the Salvation Army to buy 
coffee and doughnuts for the soldiers 
stationed at the antiaircraft lights of 
outlying districts in New Jersey. 

One very noticeable feature about 
the gifts of the wardens and their 
staff, which is probably a basic reason 
for their wonderful esprit de corps, 
is that all their gifts are as personal- 
ized as they can make them. At Lyons 
Hospital it is Christmas and Easter 
gift boxes always with each item per- 
sonally purchased, gaily wrapped and 
personally presented to the vets. At 
Holleran Hospital in New York it 
was a badly needed small hand print- 
ing press for the occupational therapy 
ward. 

Perhaps the proudest achievements 
of the group are their gifts to the 
convalescent amputees down at 
Thomas M. England General Hospi- 
tal in Atlantic City. Somehow or 
other, Father Mullins, the Catholic 
Chaplain there, heard about the 
wardens of Zone Eight over in Irving- 
ton. Among his boys at the hospital 
there were many who were wild about 
playing shuffle-board, both because it 
is an interesting game and because it 
is wonderful exercise for developing 
muscles in single arms. But they had 
only one shuffle-board. In the Army 
and in organized welfare work there 
are slowly turning wheels within 
wheels, so Father Mullins wrote to 
Tommy and asked him if the Zone 
Fight wardens could do anything 
about a shuffle-board for England 
General. 


The wardens all agreed with 
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Tommy that it was a wonderful idea. 
They kept on conducting their salv- 
age drives and in the meantime in- 
vestigated the prices and availability 
of shuffle boards. It was a thrill for 
them when they finally got 415 dollars 
to purchase the board with all its 
equipment. They bullied their way 
through more ration board red tape, 
and then one Sunday last fall the 
whole staff loaded the shiny new gift 
onto a truck, piled in with it, and 
went down to Atlantic City to present 
it. The joyful appreciation in the 
eyes of the amputees and the hearty 
thanks of the Chaplain and the Red 
Cross welfare workers at the hospital 
sent them back home that evening 
with songs on their lips, their hearts 
filled with the happiness that comes 
only to generous souls. 

You will find the shuffle-board 
down in one of the enlisted men’s 
recreation rooms today, neatly bear- 
ing this modest inscription painted 
on the side: “A gift to Thomas M. 
England General Hospital from the 
Air Raid Wardens of Zone Eight, 
Irvington, New Jersey.” All day long 
and during the evenings, the weights 
are constantly sliding on the highly 
waxed surface from the hands of two 
or four convalescents in the maroon 
colored bath robes of the vets. In the 
same hospital you will also find 
another precious gift bearing the 
same inscription as the shuffle-board. 
It is a brand new baby Winter Piano 
costing 375 dollars. It was donated by 
the wardens at the suggestion of a 
Red Cross worker so that bed-ridden 
boys on all the floors could be enter- 
tained by visiting orchestras and 
U.S.O. shows. 

Besides, the wardens have sent 
thirty-six bed lamps down to Atlantic 
City. They are now interested in some 








kind of page turning devices for para- 
lyzed patients. They are also planning 
the purchase of Hush-a-tones which 
slip into pillow cases, thus making it 
unnecessary to use ear-phones for 
listening to the radio. 

Nothing seems too big or too small 
for the efforts of Tommy and his 
wardens. Other activities of the group 
included the collection and sending 
of almost seven hundred books to 
servicemen overseas. Last June they 
collected over two and a half tons of 
wearing apparel for the National 
Clothing Drive. In May, 1943, they 
made a house to house canvas of their 
entire Zone, securing information for 
the Adjutant General’s Office for the 
preparation of military election bal- 
lots. To date they have sold over 
114,000 dollars in War Bonds. They 
collected almost 4,000 dollars for the 
Red Cross. Early last fall when the 
east coast was being severely damaged 
by one of the biggest storms in years, 
they were all out on hurricane emer- 
gency duty throughout the night and 
morning — doing police duty, auxili- 
ary fire work, and cleaning the streets 
of falling trees and high tension wires. 

The sum total of this group’s activi- 
ties adds up to an example of true 
American democracy working at its 
best. Individually, they are very ordi- 
nary citizens: Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews; a vice-president of a bank, sales- 
men, jewelers, business men, me- 
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chanics, and common laborers. Re- 
gardless of obstacles, their individual 
religious differences, and the variety 
of their occupations and _ tempera- 
ments, this handful of public-spirited 
people has indeed achieved an envi- 
able record. It still continues to func- 
tion successfully under its diminutive 
head warden, Tommy Burns. He is 
one of six Catholics in the group and 
only a janitor down the street at the 
Union Avenue School. And it is quite 
certain that the group will carry on 
its activities for a long time to come, 
because it is now re-organized, has 
had re-election of officers, has pur- 
chased its own accident insurance, 
and is in the process of being 
incorporated. 

Last September the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars showed their apprecia- 
tion to the wardens of Zone Eight and 
their helpers by giving a banquet in 
their honor in Irvington. They pre- 
sented the group with a resolution 
recognizing and thanking them for 
the work they have done on behalf 
of wounded soldiers from both World 
Wars. To that resolution all America 
might add a sincere “Amen.” 

Every American can take a lesson 
from their outstanding spirit of co- 
operation and generosity. And other 
wartime organizations, considering 
the record of this one group, might 
do well to think twice before finally 
deciding to disband in peace time. 


A Better Likeness 


Father Bernard Vaughan once told the following story in the midst of a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for and against smoking. 

A convention of ministers had just passed a resolution to the effect that smok- 
ing was to be considered unbecoming a Christian minister. After the meeting one 
of the clerics who had voted against the resolution was accosted by a confrere 
and rebuked both for smoking and for publicly defending his vile practice. “It is 
a dirty habit,” said the reformer, “A pig would not indulge in it.” 

“I suppose you don’t smoke, brother,” said the guilty divine. 

“Certainly not,” was the disdainful reply. 

“Well, then,” said the smoker, “who is more like the pig, you or I?” 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Accepting Charity 


One of the bad features of personal pride is a dislike of accepting charity 
from others. This often manifests itself very clearly in the case of shut-ins. 
They do not want it to be known that they need anything. They will suffer 
the lack of necessities rather than ask a favor of someone. Even when charity 
is directly offered them, they will turn it down as if they had need of nothing. 
Often too, they do not recognize the fact that behind their abhorrence of accept- 
ing charity lies the vice of pride. They love their independence so much that 
they would rather die in want than permit others to provide for them. 

This is, in all truth, a very foolish form of pride. It should not be forgotten 
that while it is more blessed to give than to receive, it is truly a blessed 
thing to receive from others, and in some circumstances it may even be more 
blessed to receive than to give. So it would be for those whose pride is such 
’ that they would take a great measure of natural and unmeritorious joy out of 
being able to give to others, while at the same time they have an antipathy 
toward being in a position where they have to receive. Often the sick person 
is in that position. He dreams about being able to work for others, to do 
things for others, to give to others, not realizing that his dreamed of charity 
would not be worth very much because it would be so easy and enjoyable. 
On the other hand, he chafes under the necessity of having people ask if he 
needs anything, or of having to submit to the things they do for him at 
a cost of sacrifice. Just because of that chafing, it is a very blessed thing for 
him to accept their kindness with. humility, gratitude and cheerfulness. 

The sick should try by all means in their power to overcome an unwillingness 
to accept charity. One of the most difficult tasks of a society like that of St. 
Vincent de Paul, whose members are dedicated to selfless charity, is the task 
first, of finding the people who need some help, and secondly, of inducing them 
to accept help once they have been found. It is far easier to detect those who 
abuse charity and are always asking for things needed or not, than it is to 
overcome the pride of those who do not want to be listed as the recipients of 
charity. These latter are depriving good people of many opportunities to 
increase their own merit and set an example to the world. 
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Know Your Church Series 


The Papal Cabinet 


How the Pope is enabled to take spiritual care of 385 million subjects. 


J. Schaefer 


TO A frail, ascetic-looking man, 
Pope Pius XII, over 385 million 
people owe spiritual allegiance. Upon 
him, the Sovereign Pastor, Ruler and 
Teacher of their souls, these millions 
of people depend in every matter that 
pertains to the salvation of their 
souls. Each member of the Catholic 
Church has but one common purpose 
in life. Yet their varied interests, the 
ever-changing circumstances in which 
they live, make of their government 
an unbelievably complex affair. Cath- 
olics believe the same doctrines, are 
bound by the same laws, receive the 
same Sacraments and worship God in 
the same manner. Yet the very preser- 
vation of this uniformity among Cath- 
olics the world over in faith, laws and 
worship places upon the shoulders of 
His Holiness a tremendous responsi- 
bility. Added to this already vast re- 
sponsibility are all the myriad details 
of the government of a world-wide 
spiritual organization: the appoint- 
ment of Bishops and Cardinals, the 
settlement of disputes, the granting of 
privileges and favors, the recognition 
and guidance of different societies 
and groups of people within the 
Church, and the countless other mi- 
nutiae of government. 

Even though the gift of Infallibility 
were to extend to all such particulars 
of the government of the Church the 
Holy Father would still find it impos- 
sible to attend to them himself. From 
the very first centuries of the Church, 
therefore, the Popes relied upon the 
clergy of the city of Rome and the 
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Bishops of the suburban dioceses of 
Rome for advice and assistance. These 
Papal assistants ordinarily studied the 
facts and circumstances of questions 
submitted for the decision of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. But in affairs of 
lesser importance they were at times 
permitted to make decisions on their 
own authority, subject, of course, 
always to the approval of the Holy 
Father. 

However, as the business of the 
Holy See increased in proportion to 
the rapid spread of the Church 
throughout the world these advisors 
of the Pope were gathered into sepa- 
rate committees, each assigned to deal 
with certain types of ecclesiastical 
questions and problems. The commit- 
tees thus created formed the origin 
of what we today call the Roman 
Curia. The Roman Curia is a collec- 
tion of committees created to assist 
the Pope in the administrative, legis- 
lative and executive functions of the 
Papacy. They are called the Congre- 
gations, Tribunals and Offices of the 
Holy Roman Church. 

It was Pope Sixtu$ V, who, on June 
22, 1588, took the first step toward 
a definite and clear-cut organization 
of the Roman Curia. He established 
15 Congregations to assist the Pope in 
the administrative work of governing 
the universal Church. Among these 
fifteen Congregations were some 
which filled only a temporary need 
in the Church, such as the Congrega- 
tions for the equipping and mainte- 
nance of the fleet; for the care of 
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roads, bridges and waters; for the 
Vatican printing press; and for the 
regulation of the Church’s temporal 
dominions. Until the time of Pope 
Pius X the number of Congregations 
of the Curia has increased or de- 
creased according to the administra- 
tive needs of the government of the 
Church — at one time there being as 
many as 19 Congregations. 

It remained for Pope Pius X, on 
June 29, 1908, to establish the Roman 
Curia in practically the same form 
as it exists today. He officially divided 
the Curia into 11 Congregations (the 
Congregations of the Holy Office, the 
Consistory, the Sacraments, the Coun- 
cil, Religious, Propagation of the 
Faith, Rites, Ceremonies, Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Seminaries 
and Universities, and the Oriental 
Church), 3 Tribunals (The Sacred 
Penitentiary, the Sacred Roman 
Rota, and the Apostolic Signatura), 
and 5 Offices (the Apostolic Chancery, 
the Apostolic Dataria, the Camera 
Apostolica, the Secretariat of State, 
and the Secretariat of Briefs and Let- 
ters). At the same time, Pius X clearly 
defined the jurisdiction of each de- 
partment of the Curia. In 1918 this 
division of the Curia and the juris- 
diction of each department was in- 
corporated, with but few changes, 
into the Code of Canon Law, the 
official book of laws of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Because of the similarity of the 
functions of the Sacred Congregations 
to those of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and because 
of the similar relationships existing 
between the Congregations and the 
Cabinet and their respective heads, 
the Congregations of the Roman 
Curia are frequently referred to by 
American Catholics as the Papal 
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Cabinet. Each of the Congregations 
is presided over by a Cardinal Prefect 
or by the Holy Father himself. In the 
three Congregations over which the 
Pope himself is the Prefect the busi- 
ness of the Congregation is directed 
by a Cardinal Secretary. The Congre- 
gations possess only as much author- 
ity as is granted them by Canon Law 
or by the Pope. In affairs of lesser 
importance in the government of the 
Church they may make decisions with- 
out the approbation of the Pope. But 
in matters of greater importance they 
must either ask the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
permission to consider the matter or 
at least obtain his signature upon the 
result of their deliberations. 

The personnel of each Congrega- 
tion is composed of the Cardinal Pre- 
fect or Cardinal Secretary, a number 
of other Cardinals assigned to the 
Congregation by the Holy Father, a 
group of minor officials to assist in 
conducting the ordinary business of 
the Congregation, and a number of 
advisors, learned theologians and 
lawyers, who are consulted by the 
heads of the Congregation. The busi- 
ness of each Congregation is trans- 
acted in frequent, usually several 
weekly, meetings and at times in spe- 
cial audiences with the Holy Father. 
Their meetings are conducted and 
their business transacted in offices 
assigned to them in a number of 
Palaces in the city of Rome. 


1. Congregation of the Holy Office: 


At the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury Pope Innocent III established 
the much-misunderstood tribunal of 
the Roman Inquisition. It was insti- 
tuted to preserve the faith in all its 
purity and to pass judgment on the 
doctrines of heretics, particularly 
the Albigensians. Although the name 








of the Inquisition was frequently 
changed, it always preserved its single 
purpose of warding off from the faith- 
ful the dangers inherent in false 
doctrines. It was Pope Leo XIII who 
converted the Inquisition into the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The Congregation of the Holy 
Office inherits from the Inquisition 
the duty of guarding Catholic doc- 
trine in matters of faith and morals. 
Because of this duty the Holy Office 
can be said to be the most important 
of the Congregations. It passes judg- 
ment on heretics and their doctrines 
and on doctrines which, though not 
heretical, are opposed to Catholic 
doctrine. Among the many matters 
which the Holy Office judges are spir- 
itism, forms of superstition, the seal 
of confession, and the determination 
of societies, such as the Masons, to 
which Catholics are forbidden to be- 
long. To the Holy Office also are re- 
ferred all questions regarding the 
doctrine of the Sacraments and Indul- 
gences and the approval of new pray- 
ers and devotions. It maintains a 
constant vigilance over books, con- 
demning those which are bad, for- 
bidding Catholics to read them, and 
reserving to itself the right to permit 
learned Catholics to read such for- 
bidden books. (Formerly a special 
Congregation, known as the Congre- 
gation of the Index, dealt with the 
determination of forbidden books. 
Though the duties of this Congrega- 
tion are now taken over by the Holy 
Office, the list of forbidden books re- 
tains the name, ‘Index of Forbidden 
books.’) Because of the dangers to 
faith involved, dispensations for mar- 
riages, known as the ‘Pauline Privi- 
lege’ and dispensations for ‘mixed 
marriages’ also fall under the author- 
ity of the Holy Office. 
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Since the Congregation of the Holy 
Office deals with such important mat- 
ters as the preservation of faith and 
morals, the Holy Father himself is 
the head or ‘prefect’ of the Congre- 
gation. The ordinary business of the 
Congregation is carried on under the 
direction of a Cardinal Secretary, at 
present Cardinal Marchetti-Salvag- 
giani, and a number of other officials. 
By virtue of ancient grants, the 
Master General of the Dominican 
Order and a Franciscan friar are 
among the official consultors to the 
Congregation. Ordinarily the Con- 
sultors meet every Monday while all 
members of the Congregation con- 
voke on Wednesdays to pass upon the 
findings of the consultors. The deci- 
sions of the Congregation are then 
referred to the Holy Father, usually 
in a private audience, but, in matters 
of grave importance, by a solemn dis- 
cussion with His Holiness. 


2. Congregation of the 

Consistory: 

Better known as the ‘Consistorial 
Congregation,’ this Congregation was 
first established by Pope Sixtus V in 
1588. It received its name from one 
of the principal duties which it per- 
forms, that of preparing the matters 
to be discussed before the Holy 
Father in Consistories. Besides this 
function, to the Consistorial Congre- 
gation also belongs the establishment 
of new dioceses and provinces (groups 
of dioceses under the authority of an 
Archbishop), in places not subject to 
the Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith. It divides dioceses 
already established, and, after a care- 
ful examination of their qualifica- 
tions, proposes candidate bishops and 
auxiliary or coadjutor bishops for 
appointment by the Holy Father. 
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Everything relating to the preserva- 
tion and conditions of dioceses are 
also subject to the Consistorial Con- 
gregation. Hence the fulfillment of 
their duties by the bishops and the 
examination of the reports of the 
bishops concerning the state of their 
dioceses are the constant care of this 
Congregation. Each bishop, save those 
subject to the Congregation of the 
Propagation of Faith, must upon his 
ad limina visit to Rome submit a 
report on his diocese to the Consisto- 
rial Congregation. 

Like the Holy Office, the Consis- 
torial Congregation has as its prefect 
the Holy Father himself. The ordi- 
nary business of the Congregation is 
conducted under the supervision of 
its Cardinal Secretary, now Cardinal 
Rossi, and a group of other officials. 
Permanent, official members of the 
Consistorial Congregation are the 
Cardinal Secretary of the Holy Office, 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities 
and the Cardinal Secretary of State — 
this because of the close interconnec- 
tion between these Congregations in 
many matters. 


3. Congregation of the 

Sacraments: 

This Congregation is a new crea- 
tion, established only in 1908 by Pope 
Pius X. The extent of its duties, 
formerly divided among several other 
Congregations, can be clearly deter- 
mined from its full title, the ‘Congre- 
gation of the Discipline of the Sacra- 
ments.’ As has been seen, all questions 
relating to the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments fall under the authority of 
the Holy Office, while matters related 
to the ceremonies and rites used in 
conferring the Sacraments pertain to 
the Congregation of Rites. The Con- 


gregation of the Sacraments, there- 
fore, deals with the disciplinary laws 
of the seven Sacraments, giving to 
them their proper interpretation, en- 
forcing them, and, if it seems prudent 
to the Congregation, granting dispen- 
sations from them. 

Because of the many decisions 
which it must make concerning matri- 
monial questions, the Congregation 
of Sacraments possesses an organiza- 
tion peculiar to itself. It is presided 
over by a Cardinal Prefect, Cardinal 
Jorio. The Secretary of the Congre- 
gation has three assistant secretaries, 
each of them conducting the business 
of a separate section of the Congre- 
gation. Two of these sections of the 
Congregation deal only with special 
types of matrimonial questions, while 
the third concerns itself with the dis- 
ciplinary laws of the other six Sacra- 
ments. A large number of Cardinals, 
theologians and lawyers are always 
assigned to this Congregation by the 
Holy Father. 


4. Congregation of the Council: 

The Congregation of the Council 
receives its name from the purpose it 
had at the time of its establishment. 
At the close of the Council of Trent 
the Fathers of the Council besought 
Pope Pius IV to set up an organiza- 
tion to enforce and preserve the laws 
that it had passed. Pius IV, therefore, 
established a Congregation known as 
the “Congregation concerning the 
Execution and Observance of the 
Holy Council of Trent.” Because the 
Council of Trent legislated upon 
practically every phase of Catholic 
doctrine and practice, this Congre- 
gation possessed a very extensive field 
of activity. As its business increased, 
more Cardinals were assigned to it by 
succeeding Popes. 
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When Pope Pius X reorganized the 
Roman Curia in 1908 many matters 
previously attended to by the Congre- 
gation of the Council were assigned to 
other Congregations, for instance, to 
the Holy Office, the Congregation of 
the Sacraments, and the Congregation 
of Religious. Although the authority 
of the Congregation of the Council 
was thus greatly limited, it still 
possessed extensive jurisdiction. In 
general, its authority embraces every- 
thing concerning the regulation of 
the lives of the secular clergy and the 
laity. It sees to the observance of the 
precepts of the Church, especially 
those relating to fast and abstinence, 
the observance of feast days, and it 
grants dispensations from them when 
necessary. It supervises the activities 
of parish priests, pious societies and 
the relations of the laity with their 
pastors. It also belongs to this Con- 
gregation to regulate mass stipends. 
Cardinal Marmaggi is the present 
Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation, 
and a group of Cardinals are assigned 
to assist him, as well as other officials. 


5. Congregation of Religious: 

First established in 1586 by Pope 
Sixtus V, this Congregation was later 
united with another and known as 
the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars. Under Pope Pius X this 
latter Congregation was abolished 
and the present Congregation of Re- 
ligious established. It is under the 
direction of a Cardinal Prefect, a 
secretary and an assistant secretary. 

Similarly to the Congregation of 
Sacraments, the Congregation of Re- 
ligious is divided into three sections, 
one dealing with the affairs of reli- 
gious orders (i.e., religious who take 
what are called “solemn” vows), an- 
other with the affairs of religious 
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congregations of men, and a third 
dealing with the affairs of religious 
congregations of women. (Religious 
congregations are groups of religious 
who take “simple” vows.) Everything, 
therefore, relating to religious orders 
falls under the jurisdiction of this 
Congregation. Even such groups as 
the Sulpicians, Oratorians, and Paul- 
ists, who do not take religious vows, 
but who lead a community life, are 
also under the authority of the Con- 
gregation of Religious, as well as 
Third Orders of men or women con- 
nected with any religious order. Thus 
the approval of new religious congre- 
gations, dispensations from religious 
vows, the settlement of disputes be- 
tween religious themselves or between 
religious and any other persons, as 
well as any other questions relating 
to religious, fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Congregation. 


6. Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith: 

Commonly known as “The Propa- 
ganda’ the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith had its 
origin in a commission of Cardinals 
set up by Pope Gregory XIII in the 
latter part of the 16th century. It 
was founded as a Congregation by 
Pope Gregory XV in 1622. The Prop- 
aganda today, possessing jurisdiction 
over what are called missionary coun- 
tries, has over half the world as its 
territory and its authority is broader 
than that of any other Congregation. 
Considered to be missionary countries 
are those in which the hierarchy (con- 
sisting of Bishops and Archbishops 
ruling dioceses) has not as yet been 
established or in which the hierarchy 
is still in its formative state. Such 
countries usually pass through three 
stages of development: the missionary 
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stage, in which the territory is under 
the direction of a religious superior; 
the ‘prefecture’ stage, during which 
the Catholics of the district are gov- 
erned by a Prefect Apostolic (a Pre- 
fect Apostolic is ordinarily not a 
Bishop, but has practically the same 
authority as a Bishop); the ‘vicariate’ 
stage, during which a Vicar Apostolic 
governs the territory. (A Vicar Apos- 
tolic is usually a titular Bishop, 
possessing the authority of a Bishop 
over his vicariate, which, however, has 
not been created into a diocese.) It 
was only in 1908 that the Church in 
the United States was removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Propaganda. 

The Propaganda, therefore, has 
complete charge over the Catholic 
mission field and everything that 
might further the spread of the faith. 
Societies and seminaries founded for 
the training of missionaries also come 
under the full jurisdiction of the 
Propaganda. Religious orders or con- 
gregations and their members work- 
ing in the mission field are subject to 
the Propaganda in everything that 
pertains to the missions, but remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Congre- 
gation of Religious in matters per- 
taining to their religious life and 
government. Although all questions 
arising in such missionary territories 
must be referred to the Propaganda, 
it in turn must refer matters concern- 
ing faith, marriage, and rules of 
liturgy respectively to the Holy Office, 
the Congregation of the Sacraments, 
and the Congregation of Rites. 

The present Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda is Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, one-time Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. Because of the 
extensive territory subject to the 
Propaganda, its Cardinal Prefect is 
referred to as the ‘Red Pope.’ 


7. Congregation of Rites: 

Established by Pope Sixtus V in 
1588 and at one time known as the 
Congregation of Rites and Indul- 
gences, the Congregation of Rites, 
since the reorganization of the Curia 
by Pope Pius X, has the duty of 
supervising all things immediately 
pertaining to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Latin Church. Its 
principal functions are to watch over 
the exact observance of the sacred 
rites and ceremonies of Holy Mass, 
the administration of the Sacraments, 
the celebration of the divine services, 
in fine, all that pertains to worship in 
the Latin Church. This Congregation 
also has charge of the processes for 
the beatification and canonization of 
Saints, though the Holy Father re- 
serves to himself the right finally to 
declare a holy person blessed or 
canonized. The custody and regula- 
tion of the use of Sacred Relics are 
also committed to the Congregation 
of Rites. Cardinal Sarlotti is the 
present Cardinal Prefect of the 
Congregation. 


8. Congregation of Ceremonies: 
This Congregation, established by 
either Pope Gregory XIII or Pope 
Sixtus V, has the duty of regulating 
ceremonies in the papal chapel and 
court. It is under the charge of a 
Cardinal Prefect, Cardinal Pignatelli 
di Belmonte. Its secretary or an assist- 
ant acts as official master of cere- 
monies at all special functions in the 
papal court and chapel. The Sacred 
functions performed by the Cardinals, 
even outside the papal chapel, are 
also subject to the regulation of this 
Congregation. It instructs newly ap- 
pointed Cardinals on the etiquette 
to be observed conformably to their 
new dignity and settles questions of 
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precedence arising between Cardinals 
and ambassadors to the Holy See. 


9. Congregation of Extraordinary 

Ecclesiastical Affairs: 

During the French Revolution 
Pope Pius VI established a Congre- 
gation to deal with ecclesiastical 
affairs in France. Its success prompted 
Pope Pius VII to establish a Congre- 
gation for Extraordinary Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs of the whole Catholic 
world. Today this Congregation has 
the right to appoint Bishops in those 
countries in which the civil govern- 
ment must be dealt with. Beyond this 
the Congregation has this peculiarity 
that it deals only with such matters 
as are committed to it by the Holy 
Father. Usually these matters are 
diplomatic in nature and are con- 
cerned with civil laws and agreements, 
such as Concordats, entered into be- 
tween the Holy See and various na- 
tions. Thus it was through this Con- 
gregation that the Concordats with 
Germany and Italy were concluded. 
The Congregation has the added 
peculiarity of not possessing an 
official prefect. Matters assigned to it 
by the Pope are communicated to 
the Congregation through the Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State. 


10. Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities: 

Among the Congregations which 
Pope Sixtus V created was one for 
the Roman University. Although this 
University was discontinued, the Con- 
gregation remained and its scope was 
enlarged by different Popes. Today it 
superintends all matters pertaining 
to the government, discipline, ad- 
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ministration and studies in seminaries, 
and directs as well the government 
and studies in universities which de- 
pend upon the authority of the 
Church. It is the privilege of this 


Congregation to grant to various . 


Catholic seminaries and _ universities 
the right to confer papal degrees. At 
its head is the Cardinal Prefect, Cardi- 
nal Pizzardo, who is assisted by a 
large number of other Cardinals. 


1l. Congregation for the Oriental 
hurch: 

The last Congregational member 
of the Roman Curia, the Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church, estab- 
lished by Pope Benedict XV in 1917, 
has for its prefect the Holy Father 
himself. The business of the Congre- 
gation is conducted under the leader- 
ship of a Cardinal Secretary, Cardinal 
Tisserant. All matters relating to 
persons, discipline and the rites of the 
Oriental Church fall within the scope 
of this Congregation. Its jurisdiction 
for the Oriental Rites is the same as 
that of all the other combined Con- 
gregations for members of the Latin 
Church. It must, however, submit 
matters dealing with faith or morals 
to the Holy Office. 


* s + 


The Congregation of the Fabric of 
St. Peter, which assumes the care of 
all business pertaining to the upkeep 
of the Basilica of St. Peter, is con- 
sidered by some authors to be a 
member of the Curia. It is, however, 
not defined as such by the Code of 
Canon Law.—A future article will 
treat of the remaining members of the 
Curia, the Tribunals and Offices. 
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Oldest Copies of the Bible 


How old are the oldest copies of the Bible in the world today? After discussing 
the importance of these copies, the author lists them. 


E. A. Mangan 


IN A former article we wrote of the 
importance of the art of text criticism 
in any effort to reconstruct the exact 
and original readings of the Bible. 
We mentioned, too, the general prin- 
ciples upon which this criticism is 
based. All the evidence, both external 
and internal for or against a given 
reading must be sifted to see if it may 
stand in the accepted text of the 
Bible. 


Importance of External Evidence 

The external evidence in support 
of any given reading of the Bible is 
of paramount importance. If the gen- 
uineness of a text can be historically 
proved from the testimony in favor 
of it, then there is no need whatever 
of resorting to conjecture or guessing 
what the text might have been. Just 
as in the case of an historical event 
all the guesses and conjectures of 
historians as to the possibility or 
probability of the happening must 
fall in the face of indubitable testi- 
mony to the fact that it did happen, 
so in regard to a text, all guessing 
must be avoided where there is credit- 
able external evidence in documents 
that the text is as we have it. 

To avoid undue length in this 
article and also because the state of 
the text in the New Testament is in 
much better condition critically 
speaking — precisely because the evi- 
dence is so clear—we shall confine 
ourselves to a discussion of the value 
of the different classes of external 
evidence in favor of the different 
readings of the text in the New Testa- 


ment. Then we propose to show 
shortly how the evidence has gener- 
ally been sifted so as to produce the 
magnificent result we have today, a 
Greek text of the New Testament 
which is, even in accidentals, the same 
as it was when it came from the pens 
of the original authors. 


General Sources of External 
Evidence 

External evidence or testimony for 
a text is contained in general, first in 
Codices. Codices are so called because 
they contain the text of the Bible in 
the original language —either the 
whole Bible or a part of the Bible. 
Codices of the New Testament then 
would be Greek; codices of the Old 
Testament would be Hebrew. Since, 
however, certain very ancient codices 
of the New Testament also contain 
a very ancient Greek text of the Old 
Testament, these certain very ancient 
books are oftentimes referred to as 
Codices even when there is talk only 
of the Old Testament. 

The most ancient Codex of the Old 
Testament Hebrew text that we have, 
is a codex belonging to the ninth cen- 
tury after Christ. We have Codices of 
the New Testament Greek, however, 
that go back to the fourth century 
after Christ. And since some of these 
oldest Codices contain, as I have said, 
at least a mutilated copy of the Greek 
text of the Old Testament, which 
Greek is, as we know, a faithful trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, these Codices 
serve as a great help to reconstruct 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
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ment as far back as the fourth century. 
Besides the Codices or copies of the 
original languages of the Bible, there 
are other sources which give us ex- 
ternal evidence or authority for estab- 
lishing a certain reading in the Bible. 
These sources are first: the ancient 
versions or translations of the Bible, 
such as the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament finished surely before 
Christ came upon earth; the transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into Latin, 
finished about the second century 
after Christ; the translation into 
Syriac, also finished at least in the 
third century, a Coptic translation of 
the fourth century, and finally, of 
great importance, is the translation 
into Latin of the whole Bible done by 
St. Jerome in the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries. Much of this 
text was merely a correction of the 
older Latin and much of it was an 
altogether new translation done by St. 
Jerome. The whole work is known as 
the Latin Vulgate text. Secondly: we 
have the numerous quotations of the 
Greek text of the New Testament 
made by the earliest Christian writers, 
many of whom are known as the 
Fathers of the Church and some few 
of whom are Doctors of the Church. 
All of these sources will reflect the 
condition in which the text was at 
certain times in history and are of 
great help — when compared among 
themselves according to certain rules 
— to reconstruct or restore a text into 
which many errors may have crept 
during centuries of propagation. 


To Be Weighed — Not Counted 
To be certain that a text is correct 
or genuine, it is not enough to group 
together a number of witnesses and 
decide that because a certain reading 
is contained in the greater number 


of witnesses, that reading is to be 
adopted. No indeed, the witnesses 
must be analyzed and questioned. If 
possible, the source of the reading of 
the witness must be found. The age 
of the witness must be established. It 
must be decided whether the witness 
is independent or does it depend on 
another. 

People ask sometimes “What is the 
oldest copy of the Bible you have?” 
—as if that question were a poser in 
a discussion as to whether we can be 
certain we have the real text of the 
Bible, or as if age alone would settle 
the question as to the genuineness of 
the text. The truth is that the ques- 
tion is not a poser at all. It might be 
possible to establish on critical prin- 
ciples, a very good text of the Bible 
even if we had no very ancient 
codices. Nor does age alone vindicate 
a certain reading. A reading, for in- 
stance, contained in a very old Codex 
might be proved false, in fact this has 
been done in certain instances. 

But because the story of our most 
ancient codices is interesting and be- 
cause in fact some of them are of very 
great authority, we shall describe 
them here. 


The Most Famous Codices 

All of the most famous codices are 
what are called Uncials or Majuscules, 
that is, written in large letters. The 
four most famous codices, the four 
oldest ones, originally contained the 
whole New Testament, but in the 
course of time, some parts were lost. 

The most ancient and perhaps the 
most important, generally speaking, 
is the Vatican Codex (Codex Vati- 
canus) listed in catalogues as Codex 
B. It belongs to the first part of the 
fourth century and the work was 
probably done in Egypt. Now it com- 
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prises the whole Bible from Genesis, 
Chapter 46, verse 28 up to Hebrews, 
Chapter 9, verse 14 exclusive. These 
mutilations are the result of time. 
The Codex is now under lock and key 
in the Vatican Museum. 

The next oldest and the next im- 
portant is the Sinaitic Codex (Codex 
Sinaiticus) listed in catalogues as 
Codex aleph, i.e., the first letter of 
the Hebrew Alphabet. It is much 
like the Vatican Codex in origin and 
character. A great part of it was dis- 
covered by the great German text 
critic Tischendorf in the monastery 
of St. Catherine in Mount Sinai in 
the year 1844. Part of this Codex very 
probably is in Petrograd. Part used to 
be at Leipzig until it was bought 
some years before the war by the 
British Museum for about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It contains the 
New Testament almost intact but the 
Old Testament is greatly mutilated. 
It is as old as the Vatican Codex. 

The Alexandrian Codex is the next 
one. It belongs to the fifth century, 
once was the possession of the patri- 


arch of Alexandria in Egypt, but now 
is the property of the British Museum. 

The Codex called the Rescript of 
Ephrem (because in the middle ages 
St. Ephrem’s works were copied over 
the Bible text) and listed as Codex C, 
comes down from the fifth century 
and was in Paris before the war. 
What became of it during the war 
we don’t know. It may be still in 
Paris. It contains the New Testament 
and fragments of the Old. 

Finally, worthy of mention is the 
Codex of Beza or the Canterbury 
Codex or the Claremont Codex listed 
as D, or as Dz in catalogues. It was 
at the Council of Trent in the posses- 
sion of the Bishop of Claremont in 
1546. Afterwards Beza, one of the 
Reformers, had possession of it, and 
later it became the property of the 
Academy at Canterbury. It belongs 
to the fifth or sixth century. 

Such is the interesting story of the 
most famous of our more ancient 
Codices. The Vatican Codex is still 
the basis upon which most of the 
work of reconstruction is built. 





Leftovers 


One of those sniffy and snooty social workers (not all social workers are like 
this) once called on a good old Irishman in his home because word had come to 
her from one of the neighbors that the family could stand a little assistance. 
Before getting to the point, the social worker gave a little lecture. 

“I hope,” she said, “that you do not squander your money on liquor and 
extravagant living. Every workingman should set aside a portion of his earnings 
every week in a savings account. May I ask where you deposit your wages?” 

This is what the Irishman replied: “I’d just as soon tell you as not. "Tis 
fifteen dollars a week I make. When I've paid the rent, the grocer’s bill, the 
butcher's bill, the gas company, the milkman, and the doctor — he’s treatin’ the 
youngest of me five, the sick one—-and when I've got a bit of coal for the 
week and bought a few things the wife and I and the kids need, and paid up the 
insurance in case I’m taken sudden like, why, then I take the rest of the money 
and I deposit it in barrels. Generally, ma’am, I use sugar barrels. They're bigger 
and they hold more. But when I can’t get ‘em, I do the best I can with flour 
barrels.” 
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The listening public, at least that part of 
it which enjoys baseball games, listened in 
during the recent world series on one of those 
minor revolutions that sometimes rock 
society to its depths. Hits, runs and errors 
were liberally interspersed, as everyone 
remembers, with breathless appeals in behalf 
of a certain company’s products that have 
to do with the beautification of the male sex. 
One of the tricks used, no doubt considered 
a coup de grace by the advertising agency 
that thought it up, was to call into the 
broadcasting booth notable figures in the 
baseball world and to have them utter a few 
well-chosen, well-prepared, well-enunciated 
sentences in behalf of the product being 
advertised. It was worth a couple of hearty 
groans to be introduced to men whose names 
had always stood as symbols of great, brawny, 
out-door-type, he-man athletes, and then to 
hear them purr with delight over the joy 
that the sponsors contributed to their 
“boudoirs.” One’s boyhood ideals went 
sprawling all over the place. 

% 


Then came the revolution. One famous 
baseball player was called into the booth; 
the preliminary remarks of the announcer 
came sweetly over the air; and then the 
cue was given to the guest artist: “Tell the 
fans about so-and-so.” There was just a 
second’s pause. Then, instead of a few 
canned lines of fervent worship, came the 
baseball player’s retort: “You tell ‘em 
yourself!” ... We see it all clearly now. 
The baseball player had been given his 
lines to read a few days before. He had 
learned them by heart. He had probably 
practiced them before a mirror. He had 
received his check as payment in full. But 
in the final moment he gagged and the 
words stuck in his throat. And we would 
not be a bit surprised to learn that he 
threw his check down at the feet of the 
announcer and strode from the booth with 
head high in the air—a man whose lost 
honor had been redeemed. 





Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


Such an uprising may have far reaching 
effects. The man, of course, was nothing short 
of a hero, and his heroism might conceivably 
infect a great many persons who up to now 
have been willing to say anything over the 
air — for a given price. Now that revolt has 
reared its ugly head, we may expect, one of 
these days, to hear one of those beautiful 
tenors break down in the midst of his mclo- 
dious little piece in praise of the best remedy 
for an acid stomach and cry out: “No, no, 
— I won't go on, I can’t go on.” Perhaps, 
in the not too distant future, a famous tennis 
player who has been called upon to tell the 
world how he always chews “Schulz’s Juicy 
Chewing Gum” before, during and after a 
championship match, will blurt out with: 
“I never chewed the stuff in my life and 
wouldn’t recommend it to anyone.” Possibly 
the famous comedian into whose thirty 
minute script an advertising gag has been 
written for every third minute of time on 
the air will begin to scream and weep 
hysterically, and to call his sponsors all kinds 
of names that should never be used over 
the air, or any place else for that matter. 
It has all been made possible by the revolt 
of one heroic man. 

% 

Recently one of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission members (whose duty is 
the protection of the public interest in radio) 
published in Consumers Reports an analysis 
of what some radio stations are giving to the 
public. One local station, which obtained its 
license by representing to the Commission 
“that it would broadcast sketches, music, 
duets, quartets, excerpts from opera, cuttings 
from great plays, literary characterizations, 
and general interpretations of literary works 
that are not ordinarily acceptable to the 
general layman,” and that the local com- 
munity had a large amount of talent deserv- 
ing an outlet, gave the public the following 
service during a sample week in 1944: 88.4 
per cent of its time was devoted to mechan- 
ically produced music; less than 3.3 per cent 
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of its time was used as an outlet for the 
“plentiful talent” of the community; in one 
week’s time (the station operated only in 
the daytime) there were 1,042 spot advertis- 
ing announcements, of which 8 were broad- 
cast as public service. That meant an adver- 
tisement every 5.5 minutes of time on the 
air. The profits of this one station after 
taxes amounted to 200 per cent of its net 
assets. Obviously there were false pretenses 
in the setup, and there was very little public 
service, unless the constant advertising of 
stomach-quieters, nerve tonics, cold cures, 
and headache tablets could be called public 
service, 
x 

Another radio station, this one in the 
50,000 watts class, devoted 87.5 per cent 
of its broadcasting time to commercial pro- 
grams, and before and after and in between 
these used 329 spot advertisements in the 
course of a week, only six of the latter being 
public service announcements. Only three 
cents of each dollar of revenue (which 
grossed over a million) was used for program 
talent, and only 39 per cent of its total 
revenue was needed for all expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation. Its net profits before taxes 
in 1943 were 265 per cent of. the depreciated 
value of its entire investment. 


x 
While figures like these may make 
avaricious Americans drool with  con- 


cupiscence and rush to get into so lucrative 
a business, they should make good Amer- 
icans protest to the FCC that radio is 
approaching the status of a racket. While the 
country was busy with the war, radio enter- 
tainment rapidly deteriorated. Advertising 
over the air has attained a likeness to satura- 
tion bombing; in many instances it is so 
badly presented, so frequently repeated, and 
so boringly strung out, that it paralyzes all 
desire even to turn on the radio. The strange 
coincidence is that all this has happened 
during an era when advertising was scarcely 
needed for many products; indeed, when the 
advertising often included a warning that 
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supplies of the touted article were not avail- 
able, and when long repetitious advertise- 
ments were being used for monopolized and 
uncompetitive products. Certainly, without 
approaching dictatorship methods or curtail- 
ing freedom of speech, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, whose duty it is 
to protect the public interest in radio, could 
get busy investigating the narrow commer- 
cialism to which radio stations have become 
subservient, and the excessive profits they 
have been sweeping in, to the end that a 
reasonable amount of genuine public service 
be rendered for the amount of money the 
public ultimately pays to support radio 
stations. If it is found, as it has been, that 
a large station devoted 87.5 per cent of its 
total time to commercial broadcasts, and only 
12.5 per cent to sustaining and non-com- 
mercial programs, and that it thereby realized 
profits of 265 per cent of its investment, 
there would be no injustice in demanding 
a more reasonable division of its time be- 
tween paid-for and non-paid-for broadcasts. 


Even when something like that is done, 
there will still be the problem of inducing 
advertisers who buy half-hour periods on 
the air not to make their listeners gag over 
the frequency and manner of their com- 
mercial plugs. The singing commercial 
(which might be called the rape of the 
arts), the personal indorsement by national 
heroes or notorious figures (which might 
be called “hypocrisy in evening clothes’), 
the “buy-or-die” advertisements (3 out of 4 
suffer and die because they don’t buy our 
stuff), the plug that sneaks up on you ever- 
lastingly out of a humorous program —all 
these are saddening testimonials of the fact 
that advertisers and business men are lacking 
in one of the first fruits of elemental culture, 
viz., good taste. Perhaps the universities 
should add to the endless string of courses 
through which they teach young Americans 
“how to sell,” a required course on how not 
to sell one’s soul in selling. 


Wish 


Katherine Burton, in her column in The Sign, relates that in the Empire 
State Building disaster of some time ago one of the victims was a young woman 
whose spine was seriously injured. When she was being placed on a stretcher, 
someone asked if she wanted a priest. Later in the hospital she said: 

“I’m a Presbyterian, but I said that was what 1 wanted more than anything 
else in the world. I remember clinging to his hand and hearing his praying 


softly as everything turned black again.” 
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Never Too Young 

A little prince under the charge 
of a tutor said to him one day: 

“Tell me something about death.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” was the answer, 
“you are too young to think of death. 
Put it out of your head.” 

The boy said no more then, But a 
day or two after, he drew his tutor’s 
attention to a graveyard they had 
passed together. 

“Many of those graves,” he said, 
“are shorter than I am, and those who 
lie there must be younger.” 

It was a shrewd remark. He had 
noticed those little graves, and now 
came again to his tutor with the re- 
quest, “Tell me something about 
death.” 


The Only Catastrophe 

The father of a large family who 
saw a great trouble about to fall upon 
him, went to a holy bishop for ad- 
vice and sympathy. But instead of the 
comfort he looked for, an expression 
of blank dismay seemed to have set- 
tled on the face usually so peaceful. 

“Indeed!” said the bishop, “I had 
not heard the news.” 

The other was puzzled. 

“I had not heard the sad news.” 

“What news, my Lord?” 

“That we had lost our good Father 
in Heaven.” 

Completely bewildered, the poor 
man looked up inquiringly. There 
was a quiet, half-reproachful smile on 
the holy bishop’s face. He said no 
more, but those words, with the smile 
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that interpreted them, did their work 
and carried strength and comfort to 
the poor troubled heart. If God 
Almighty was still at hand to help, 
why lose heart as if all hope were 
gone! The bishop’s smile was met by 
another, and with a lightened heart, 
lifted up in trust to our Father Who 
is in Heaven, the anxious father went 
his way. 


Advice From a Business Man 

Two men leaned over the rail on 
a steamer, China bound. One was a 
business man, the other a priest. The 
business man wore a hard face. 

“Going to China?” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “I’m a 
missionary.” 

A slow patronizing smile parted the 
other man’s lips. He considered 
China missions a lost cause and said 
so. Then he went on: 

“Once I read about a young priest 
— Murphy I think his name was — 
who was captured by bandits and 
held for ransom. The bandits 
chopped three fingers off his right 
hand, one for each week’s delay in 
payment of the money. Anyhow, he’s 
in the States now and will not be 
going back for any more. So watch 
your step, or maybe your fingers will 
disappear.” 

The priest began to say something, 
but the dinner gong made his new 
acquaintance impatient to leave. So 
they shook hands, and, as you may 
have guessed, one of the hands, minus 
three fingers, belonged to Father 
Murphy. 
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The Spirit World 

Wars make interest in the world 
levyond death intensely popular. Bro- 
ken-hearted mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, who had never given much 
thought to what happens to people 
after death, but who have lost some- 
one they loved very much, suddenly 
find themselves wanting desperately to 
know more about death’s aftermath 
and to make contact with those who 
have been taken from them. There is, 
quite naturally, then, an instinctive 
attraction toward religious cults based 
on the deceptive promise that through 
their ministrations, the living can 
find the dead and speak to them as in 
the days before their separation. 

That spiritism, the outstanding ex- 
ample of a cult whose chief purpose is 
direct communication with the dead, 
has been repeatedly exposed as about 
nine-tenths fraud and trickery and 
one-tenth possibly something worse, 
does not seem to bother grief-stricken 
searchers after their dead loved ones. 
Nor does it make them cautious to be 
told that spiritism has led to in- 
numerable physical, mental and moral 
breakdowns. It is testimony to the 
miserably neglected religious and 
spiritual education of thousands of 
Americans that they are so quick to 
offer themselves to deception and 
fraud. 

The Catholic has a firm grasp on 
the realities beyond the grave. He 
knows that life is a test and trial for 
eternitv: and that after death each 
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soul is judged according to its deeds 
on earth. If a person dies in serious 
sin, he is condemned by God to suf- 
fer forever. If he dies in perfect love 
of God, he is admitted at once to the 
happiness of heaven. If he dies with 
small faults and not completely atoned 
for sins on his soul, he will be de- 
tained in the suffering of Purgatory 
until he is worthy to be admitted to 
heaven. God has chosen not to reveal 
the fate of individual souls after 
death, except in so far as that fate 
can be guessed from the kind of life 
a person lived on earth. He has re- 
vealed that the living can help the 
dead who are in Purgatory, and that 
they can in turn be helped by those 
who have reached heaven. He has also 
given ample reason for the living to 
expect confidently that they shall see 
and know their loved ones again in 
heaven. 

November is called among Catholics 
the month of the holy souls. It is 
the time for thinking about the dead, 
praying for the dead, and looking for- 
ward to reunion with one’s dead. All 
the comfort the living need for the 
dark loneliness of bereavement is to 
be found in the acceptation of these 
truths and in the practice of the deeds 
that they inspire. 


Youth on the Rampage 


All over the country there are com- 
plaints going up concerning the out- 
breaks and spread of juvenile de- 
linquency. The papers record stories 
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of adolescents’ rioting, striking against 
school and civic authorities, destroying 
property, and getting into other grave 
troubles. One even sees children 
throwing stones at passing trains, 
busses and streetcars, as if inspired 
with a kind of devilish desire to de- 
stroy life or property. 

It would be easy to write a long 
tract explaining in scientific sociologi- 
cal jargon the why of this trend. The 
thesis would be that it is the back- 
wash of war, the penalty society has 
to pay for having had to send its 
fathers to war, its mothers into war 
plants, and its growing children into 
the streets. Going a little deeper, it 
is the penalty being paid for the di- 
vorces, infidelities, irresponsibility of 
so many parents who forgot their 
first job in taking up a secondary one 
(no matter how important in itself) 
of helping to win a war. 

However, the explanation of causes 
is not our purpose here. It is the 
remedy we are concerned with, and 
the remedy can be provided only by 
responsible parents who will pick up 
the reins of family control where they 
dropped or relaxed them a few years 
ago. 

This means two things. On the 
one hand it means that parents must 
stiffen the discipline they exercise over 
their children. This will hurt; it may 
call forth cries of persecution and 
martyrdom; but it is necessary to off- 
set the laxness of discipline during 
the war years. 

On the other hand it means a more 
personal interest and manifest loving 
concern for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Discipline is but a bloodless 
jailor if it be unaccompanied by 
evidences of great love. Parents have 
to win the hearts of their children, by 
giving them their time, sacrificing 
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their own interests, building up their 
homes into havens and places of fun 
and merriment, co-operating with the 
innocent desires of their children, 
etc. 

Only thus will delinquency be 
check-mated and thousands of youths 
saved from themselves. 


The Last Wartime Appeal 

In late October the last war loan 
drive was inaugurated. It will run 
through till December. It is called the 
Victory Loan Drive. It offers all 
Americans the usual chance to make 
safe investments with their govern- 
ment, with good returns, through 
which the government will be able to 
unravel the intricate tangle of men 
and materials that produced victory 
and to set them back into the ways of 
peace again. 


The war will not be finally over 
until every soldier and sailor destined 
for discharge is back at home. It takes 
government money to bring fighting 
men back from Africa and Germany 
and Guam and Luzon and Okinawa. 
Victory Bonds provide that money, 
but only on the basis of a loan; when 
all the men are back, the government 
will still be paying back with interest 
those who permitted their money to 
be used to bring them back. 


The war will not’ be finally over 
until the last grim threat of inflation 
is wiped out. Every dollar saved now 
is a dollar sealed into a wall built up 
against inflation. Better than a cache 
under a mattress, better than an in- 
vestment in high-priced, low-quality 
goods now, is a government Victory 
Bond, which assures its owner that 
when good things are plentiful and 
well made again, he will be able to 
buy them. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Letters of St. Alphonsus 


Selections From Letters to a 

Scrupulous Person: 

Written by St. Alphonsus in 1766. 
Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 

1 am going to Mass now. Doubt 
not but that I will recommend you 
fervently to Jesus Christ and to the 
Blessed Virgin. Continue to pray to 
the Blessed Virgin, and say to her 
with St. Bernard: “In thee, O Lady, 
have I hoped, let me never be con 
founded!” For my part I will ask 
of her the same grace for you and 
for me. 

When shall I have the consolation 
of hearing that you have gone to con- 
fession? I continue to pray for you. 
In order to take the resolution you 
will have to do violence to yourself. 
Go then to confession at once, with- 
out reflecting further, and say to 
yourself: ‘I do not know what to do, 
but I am obedient in all that has 
been told me by so many priests and 
by Msgr. de Liguori who commands 
me in God’s name.’ 

Indeed, I do command this in the 
name of God. And as for the sacrilege 
which you believe that you are com- 
mitting by going to confession, I 
take upon myself all responsibility 
before God. 

* * * 

I have read your letter. All that has 
happened is nothing. It is enough that 
you do now what I have so often 
repeated to you: first, throw yourself 
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into the arms of the infinite mercy of 
God who has not yet abandoned 
you; then put yourself into the hands 
of a confessor, whoever he may be, 
with a firm resolution of absolutely 
obeying him. 

If you had done that sooner, you 
would have spared yourself all these 
difficulties. Take courage, then, in the 
name of Jesus and of Mary, and go 
to confession. You fear, while going 
to confession, to multiply sacrileges. 
Do you not see that this is a trick of 
the devil, and that by not confessing 
you will sink deeper? For pity’s sake, 
then, hear me for once: go to con- 
fession! Lost or not lost, go to con- 
fession! I assure you, on the contrary, 
that if you confess you will be saved; 
since far from loving sin, you hate it, 
and this is a proof that the grace of 
God is sustaining you. 

Come, now, at the very moment 
that you are reading this letter rec- 
ommend yourself to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, then make an act of contrition 
with the firm purpose of no more 
offending God; and then resolve to 
go in search of a confessor this very 
day, or at least tomorrow, but pref- 
erably today. God has permitted this 
new fault in order that you may the 
better see through the tricks of the 
devil. 

* * % 

Jesus Christ has said: ‘He who hears 

you, hears me.’ This is the resolution 








which you should take and you should 
say to yourself: ‘I wish to put myself 
into the hands of a confessor, who- 
ever he may be, and do what he tells 
me.’ You will serve God but poorly 
to have confessed, if afterwards you 
do not do what the confessor tells you. 
You must obey your confessor in 
everything, and when he tells you 
to go to Communion, you must do so, 
even if it seems to you that you are 
in the state of sin. Your head is more 
confused than that of a young chicken, 
for you regard as a sin what is not a 
sin. 

You must resolve to do what your 
confessor says without allowing your- 
self to reflect or to study, as you say, 
the means that you are to employ. 
You must walk blindly without ex- 
amining whether you are acting 
rightly or wrongly. If the scrupulous 
do not act thus, none of them would 
confess or communicate, for every- 
thing appears to them to be a sin 
and a sacrilege. Now blind obedience 
is praised by all theologians, by all 
the holy Fathers, by the whole 
Church. Practice it, and you will be 
safe. 

* * * 

You begin again to make me trem- 
ble with your fear that all your 
confessions and Communions are 
sacrilegious. But, O my God! Do you 
not see that it is thus that the devil 
has deceived you in the past in mak- 
ing you believe that all your confes- 
sions and Communions were sins and 
sacrilegious? 

You should believe what I and so 
many others have told you, that in 
these matters of doubt and in troubles 
of conscience you are foolish, extrava- 
gant, incapable of forming a judg- 
ment. This is what you should be- 
lieve. You must, then, confide in what 
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has been told to you. For myself, | 
repeat to you in the name of God, 
and your confessor will tell you the 
same thing: continue to communicate 
regardless of all your doubts, no 
matter how strong or obstinate they 
may be. And do this on my respon- 
sibility; yes, I am answerable for this 
to God, for your conscience is sub- 
stantially known to me. 

As long as you have not committed 
any quite recent and new sin, which 
is evidently mortal, to which you have 
given full consent, and which was 
fully deliberate, always receive Com- 
munion without going to confession. 
I say a sin quite recent; for as to the 
past, you must absolutely say no more 
about it in your confessions. I forbid 
you to confess the acts of your past 
life — acts in regard to which you are 
not certain whether they were mortal 
sins, or whether you accused yourself 
of them, at least in a general way. 

Your confessions should be at the 
most weekly confessions; and always 
communicate on my _ responsibility 
in spite of all your fears of commit- 
ting sacrileges. I repeat, you are ob- 
liged under pain of grievous sin to do 
what I say, and if you were here, I 
would prove to you, book in hand, 
that this is the common teaching of 
the theologians, a teaching most ap- 
plicable to your conscience, which is 
well known to me. 

[ see clearly before God that by 
acting in this manner you will be 
walking on the right road and you 
will become a saint; by acting other- 
wise, you will run the risk of losing 
your soul, as more than one have 
done, because they did not wish to 
submit their judgment to that of 
others. 

1 bless you, 
Alphonsus Mary de Liguori 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Ross J. S. Hoffman, 1902- 


I. Life: 

Ross Hoffman was born of non-Catholic 
parents in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on 
February 2, 1902. After his preliminary 
schooling he received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree at Lafayette College. After college he 
went to spend a year in Germany which he 
then considered the fountain head of all the 
most progressive doctrines. He spent the 
greater part of 1923 roaming through Ger- 
many and observing the conditions of the 
country. While on a hiking trip to Ober- 
ammergau he made his first contact with 
the Eucharistic Lord during Benediction in a 
Benedictine monastery. In 1926 he married 
Hannah Elizabeth McCruden, a Catholic. 
He entered the Church in 1931. A year later 
he obtained his Doctorate of Philosophy in 
History from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hoffman taught history at the university 
for two years before receiving his doctorate. 
From 1926 until 1938 he was with the 
history department at New York University. 
Since 1938 Dr. Hoffman has been Associate 
Professor of History at Fordham University. 
Several Catholic Universities have awarded 
honorary degrees to Dr. Hoffman. In 1938 he 
served as president of the Catholic Historical 
Association. He now lives in Rye, New York. 


Il. Writings: 

The shortage of reporters during the years 
of the first World War gave Hoffman his 
first opportunity to engage in professional 
journalism. He become sports’ reporter and 
finally editor of his local paper. During his 
college years he continued to cover sporting 
events for the paper. 
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His mature writing has all been in the 
field of history. He is the political historian 
and philosopher who is interested in the 
intrinsic nature and development of the 
various forms of government. He has 
nourished himself on the great Christian 
philosophers and has applied their doctrines 
to modern problems. His style is within the 
range of the ordinary thinking and reading 
Catholic. 

He has written articles in many of the 
Catholic periodicals. He has also written 
several books on social-political themes. His 
first book, Great Britain and German Trade 
Rivalry, 1875-1914, was written as_ his 
doctoral thesis. The Will to Freedom shows 
how freedom must be maintained against all 
the encroachments of the totalitarian State. 
Tradition and Progress is a series of essays 
on the relation between the old and the new. 
The Great Republic, which he considers his 
best book, examines the world’s system of 
government. 


Ill. The Book: 

Restoration is Ross Hoffman’s apologia 
for his conversion. It shows that modern 
man in order to be saved must be restored 
to his belief in God and in the infallible 
authority of the Church He founded. Skepti- 
cism must give way to firm and reasonable 
belief. The nature and fallacy of con- 
temporary skepticism are clearly examined. 
One of the chapters details the steps in his 
own journey to Rome. Three of the chapters 
present the objective arguments in support 
of the Church’s claims. Restoration is the 
history of a professional historian’s search 
for the truth. 
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November Book Reviews 


The Heart of Man 

Father Gerald Vann, the learned English 
Dominican, has added another scholarly 
work to his growing list of books. The Heart 
of Man (Longmans, 182 pp., $2.00) is a 
study of the nature and destiny of man. 
In the opening sentence we are told that “the 
heart of man is a-hunger for the reality that 
lies above and beyond him.” This hunger is 
especially apparent in children who desire 
not only to be united with their environ- 
ment, but actually to be one with it. Adult 
man, in his craving for freedom and 
independence, often neglects this funda- 
mental tendency of the human heart. The 
fully developed man must unite in himself 
the freedom of maturity with the love of 
childhood. 

The two sections of the book develop this 
point. First, man is considered as the lover 
who seeks to be one with all the objects that 
constitute his special environment. Man 
naturally must have this sense of being one 
with others; for “loneliness is the stuff of 
hell.” Man is a lover in his human love 
for a woman, in his love for the animate 
and inanimate things of nature, and in his 
love for God that is worship. The second 
part of the book deals with man as the 
maker. Man’s love is always creative and 
seeks its expression in the activity of making. 
Man not only appreciates the beauty that he 
finds in nature, but increases the store of 
that beauty, in the beautiful things that his 
art leads him to make. Man’s marital love 
is not only creative in the new life brought 
into existence, but in the new qualities and 
traits that he produces in the beloved. Man 
sees the disorder in the world and he tries 
to fashion a new order of things in which 
the demands of love rule. Man loves the 
Church, which is Christ on earth, and he 
secks to be an active son to the mother who 
gave him spiritual birth. He tries to lead 
others to share in the richness of that Body 
of Christ. An appendix answers in detail the 
objections which a _ non-Christian friend 
brought against some of the basic doctrines 
of Christianity, such as the dogma of the 
fall of man, the redemption and the virgin 
birth, 

The Heart of Man is a serious study of 
the twofold nature of man, as lover and 
maker. The language is simple. if one con- 
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siders the depth of the ideas presented. 
Father Vann shows modern man how he 
must develop his personality if he wants to 
find the balance for which he is searching. 
The author makes use of the findings of 
modern psychologists, particularly Jung, in 
his desire to establish the naturalness of 
man as lover and maker. A careful and stu- 
dious reading and rereading of The Heart 
of Man will reveal some profound insights 
into the dual role of man. 
Fulton Sheen 

A book of Monsignor Sheen's is always 
picked up with expectancy of the spiritual 
treat that awaits one. The Seven Words of 
Jesus and Mary (Ken., 127 pp., $1.00) 
presents in permanent form the thoughts 
given in a series of addresses to his radio 
audience. The seven recorded words of Mary 
in Sacred Scripture are seen against the 
background of the seven words that Christ 
spoke from the Cross. A parallel is seen 
between the utterances of Mother and Son. 
The seven chapters deal with, The Value 
of Ignorance, the Secret of Sanctity. The 
Fellowship of Religion, Confidence in 
Victory, Religion a Quest, The Hour, and 
the Purpose of Life. Perhaps a subtitle would 
be “thoughts for troubled times.” Despite 
the different topics discussed the author 
returns time after time to give us comfort 
in the trials and sorrows that surround us 
in our war-demolished world. This latest 
book (the forty-first one, according to the 
list printed in the front of the volume) con- 
tinues Monsignor Sheen’s work of presenting 
the doctrine of Christ in beautiful and 
inspiring form. 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 

An ever widening circle of radio listeners 
is becoming acquainted with the Ave Maria 
Hour. The dramatized lives of the Saints 
are recorded by the Friars at Graymoor. The 
Graymoor Fathers (Graymoor, New York) is 
a small booklet which gives an outline of 
their work and life. It is interesting to learn 
that these Friars who do so much for home- 
less men are converts from the Episcopal 
Church. The nature and extent of their 
work is interestingly sketched in this pam- 
phlet. From the Graymoor Press also comes 
a pamphlet biography of St. Francis of 
Assisi, The Tale of a Troubadour (45 pp.. 
$.10) by Father Samuel Cummings, S.A. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 





I. Suitable for general reading: B. Immoral incidents or language which 
Party Line — Baker do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
American Chronicle — Baker G.l. Joe — Breger 
The Blue Danube — Bemelmans Time to Be Young — Burnett 
The Doctor’s Job — Binger The City of Trembling Leaves — Clark 
Francesca Cabrini — Borden Jennifer’s House — Govan 
This Bread — Buchanan A Lion is in the Streets — Langley 
A Breakfast at the Hermitage — Crabb The Prisoner — Lothar 
Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel Ask No Quarter — Marsh 
— Fast Up Front — Mauldin 
Philadelphia Murder Story — Ford Pride’s Way — Molloy 
The Folded Leaf — Maxwell Pipe Night — O’Hara 
The World, the Flesh and Father Smith Lay That Pistol Down — Powell 
— Marshall The Private Adventure of Captain 
Beyond Personality — Lewis Shaw — Shay 
Now That April’s There — Neumann III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 
Between Ourselves — Roche missible for discriminating adults: 
A Woman in Sunshine — Swinnerton The Young Jefferson —- Bowers 
Mr. Tutt Finds a Way — Train The Little Company — Dark 
; The Male Hormone — DeKruif 
II. Suitable for adults only because of: The Plot Against Peace — Sayers 
A. Contents and Style too advanced for Dayspring — Sylvester 
Adolescents: September Remembering —- Taintor 
Pearls Before Swine — Allingham The Wayfarers — Wickenden 
Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
— Caruso — Wolfert 
On a Note of Triumph — Corwin IV. Not recommended for any class of 
John Dooley, Confederate Soldier — readers: 
Durkin Coming Home — Cohen 
Freedom is Only a Word — Field The Red-Haired Lady — Corbett 
: Commodore Hornblower — Forester Reprieve — Deeping 
: The Bond of Peace — Kent The Best is Yet — Ernst 
‘ Winds, Blow Gently — Kirkbride The Upstart — Marshall 
The Leper King — Kossak The Unknown Murderer — Retk 
These Are the Russians — Lauterbach The Middle Span — Santayana 
Claire: A Portait in Motion — Samson Magic Lantern — Smith 
Through Japanese Eyes — Tolischus Dragon Harvest — Sinclair 
Pleasant Valley — Bromfield Border City — Stilwell 
The Best from Yank — Editors of Yank Some of These Days — Tucker 
The Outsiders — Martin I Married Them — Van Duyn 
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Lucid Intervals 


Mr. Otto Kahn's surefire contribution at 
one of his famous dinners concerned the little 
dealer who came into the bank to cash a size- 
able check. Up spoke the president. 

“If you can get some reliable business man 
to endorse it, I’ll gladly cash it.” 

The dealer rushed to his rich uncle. 

“Uncle Ben, the president of the bank 
says that if you’ll endorse this check of mine, 
he’ll give me the money.” 

“Do you have to go to a stranger to get 
money? You go back to the president and 
if he’ll endorse your check, I'll cash it.” 

% 

“Are you quite sure this bus is going to 
Shepherd’s Bush?” 

“If it isn’t, lady,” said the conductor, “I’m 
in a worse mess than you are!” 

*® 

“Do you remember the actor who played 
the part of Lincoln for so long that he 
actually thought he was Lincoln? He walked, 
talked and dressed like Lincoln all the time. 
One day he was walking down Broadway, 
clothed in the cape and high hat of Lincoln’s 
period. Someone pointed him out and re- 
marked ‘that fellow will never be satisfied 
until he’s assassinated!’ ” 

% 
You buy some flowers for your table; 

You tend them tenderly as you're able; 
You fetch them water from hither and 

thither — 

What thanks do you get for it all? They 

wither. 
x 

A new system of memory training was 
being taught in a village school, and the 
teacher was becoming enthusiastic. 

“For instance,” he said, “supposing you 
want to remember the name of a poet — 
Bobby Burns. Fix in your mind’s eye a 
picture of a policeman in flames. See — 
Bobby Burns?” 

“Yes, I see,” said a bright pupil. “But 
how is any one to know it does not represent 
Robert Browning?” 
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‘There was a young salesman of Leeds 

Rashly swallowed six packets of seeds. 

In a month, silly ass, 

He was covered with grass, 

And he couldn’t sit down for the weeds. 

® 

Seated around a table in a London grill- 
room were some Americans and one English- 
man. A breezy American remarked, “I stayed 
out so late last night at a drinking-club that 
when I started home I met myself going 
to the office.” 

There was a general laugh. The English- 
man smiled doubtfully. 

Another American ventured: “You see the 
point, don’t you? Just good-natured exag- 
geration.” 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, a trifle more 
doubtfully; “I see. He would never recognize 
himself in that condition.” 

% 

A keen golfer had a charming girl on his 
right at dinner, and gave her graphic descrip- 
tions of his achievements with the clubs. 
hardly allowing her time to say more than 
“Really!” 

During the dessert he remarked: “I’m 
afraid I’ve been monopolizing the conversa- 
tion and talking nothing but golf.” 

“Oh never mind,” said the girl. “But vou 
might tell me: What is golf?” 

bs 

At six o'clock one evening up rushed Mrs. 
Tishman to the door of the Prismant 
Picture Theater. 

“Pardon me up to you,” she said to the 
ticket-taker. “Did a little boy come in here 
about one o'clock today? He's got a striped 
cap, he’s got dark curly hair and he’s a 
little bit fat.” 

The attendant thought a second and then 
remembered. 

“Yes, madam, he’s sitting in the first row.” 

“Fine,” replied Mrs. Tishman, as she pulled 
out a package. ‘“‘Would you please give him 
this little bundle — it’s his supper.” 
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Liguorian Services 


Readers of The Liguorian are invited to make use 
of the facilities of its managing department for any 
or all of the following services: 


1. Gift Subscription Service. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Liguorian given as a Christmas present 
to a friend will be announced to that friend through 
a Christmas card sent from this office, bearing the 
name of the giver and extending best wishes. 


2. Book Service. Any book, put out by any pub- 
lisher, may be ordered through The Liguorian. Old 
books, or books whose publishers are unknown, will 


be tracked down and ordered for readers if they are 
not out of print. 


3. Calendar Service. A limited number of Cath- 
olic Art Calendars, with beautiful colored prints on 
each page and complete information on all Catholic 
feasts and fasts, are offered to Liguorian readers 
each year for 35 cents each, four for one dollar. 


4. Pamphlet Service. A wide variety of pam- 
phlets may be obtained from The Liguorian Pam- 
phlet Office. Subject matter ranges from problems 
of courtship and marriage to studies in high spiri- 
tuality. Write for the new list of titles recently pre- 


pared. Those who run pamphlet racks receive spe- 
cial rates. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND FOR THE ENTIRE 
NEW YEAR SEND THE LIGUORIAN 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 














Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLEDGE: I] condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 











of reviewers: 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 


FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Enchanted Forest, The 
Sunbonnet Sue 


Previously Reviewed 


Abbott and Costello in 
Hollywood 

Adventures of Rusty 

Along Came Jones 

Anchors Aweigh 

Arson Squad 

Bad Men of the Border 

Bells of Rosarita, The | 

Blazing the Western Trail 

Border Bad Men 

Boston Blackie Booked on 
Suspicion 

Boston Blackie’s Rendezvous 

Both Barrels Blazing 

Captain Eddie 

Captain Kill ; 

Captain Tugboat Annie 

Caribbean Mystery, The 

Cheaters, The 

Cisco Kid Returns, The 

Colorado Pioneers 

Corpus Christi Bandits 

Docks of New York 

Easy to Look At 

Enchanted Cottage, The 

Enemy of the Law 

Escape in the Fog 

Fashion Model 

Fighting Bill Carson 

Flaming Bullets 

Follow That Woman 

Forever Yours 

Frontier Fugitives 

Gangs of the Waterfront 

Gay Senorita, The 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Great Morgan, The 

Her Highness and the Bellboy 

Hidden Eye, The 

Hollywood and Vine 

House of Fear 

House and 92nd Street, The 

I Love a Band Leader 

Identity Unknown 

I'll Tell the World 

Junior Miss 

Keys of the Kingdom, The 

Lone Texas Ranger, The 

Man from Oklahoma 

Man to Remember, A_ 

Mr. Muggs Rides Again 

Nob Hill 

On Stage Everybody 

Oregon Trail 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 

Outlaws of the Rockies 

Patrick the Great 

Radio Stars on Parade 

Renegades of the Rio Grande 

— of the Durango Kid, 

e 


Rhythm Round-Up 

Road to Alcatraz 

Rockin’ in the Rockies 
Rough Riders of Cheyenne 
Rough Ridin’ Justice 
Rustlers of the Badlands 
Saddle Serenade 

Scared Stiff 

Scarlet Clue, The 

Scotland Yard Investigator 
See My Lawyer 

Senorita from the West 
Shanghai Cobra, The 
Silver Fleet, The 

Sing Your Way Home 

Son of Lassie 

Song of Old Wyoming 
South of the Rio Grande 
Springtime in Texas 
Stagecoach Outlaws 

State Fair 

Stranger from Santa Fé 
Sunset in El Dorado 
Tarzan and the Amazons 
Texas Manhunt 

They Met in the Dark 
Thousand and One Nights, A 
Three in the Saddle 
Thunderhead 

Trail of Kit Carson 

True Glory, The 

Unseen, The 

Utah 

Wagon Wheels Westward 
Wanderer of the Wasteland 
West of the Pecos 

White Pongo 

Woman in Green, The 
You Came Along 

You Can’t Do Without Love 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Crimson Canary, The 
Game of Death, A 
Spanish Main, The 
Too Young to Know 
Yolanda and the Thief 


Previously Reviewed 


And Then There Were None 
Angel from Brooklyn, An 
Back to Bataan 

Beautiful Cheat, The 
Bedside Manner 

Behind City Lights 

Bell for Adano, A 

Betrayal from the East 
Bewitched 


Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 


Blonde from Brooklyn 
Blonde Ransom 

Blood on the Sun 
Brewster’s Millions 
Brighton Strangler 
Bring on the Girls 
Chicago Kid 


China Sky 

China’s Little Devils 
Circumstantial Evidence 
Cisco Kid in Old New Mexico 
Clock, The 

Colonel Blimp 

Col. Effingham’s Raid 
Come Out Fighting 
Conflict 

Counter-Attack 

Crime Doctor’s Warning 
Crime, Inc. 

Dangerous Intruder 
Dangerous Partners 
Dillinger 

Divorce 

Duffy’s Tavern 

Earl Carroll Vanities 
Escape in the Desert 
Eve Knew Her Apples 
Falcon in San Francisco, ‘The 
Fighting Guardsman, The 
First Yank Into Tokyo 
Flame of Barbary Coast 
Flame of the West 
Frisco Sal 

Gentle Annie 

George White’s Scandals 
Girls of the Big House 
God Is My Co-Pilot 
Great John L., The 
Guy, a Pal, a Gal, A 
High Powered 
Honeymoon Ahead 
Horn Blows at Midnight, The 
Hotel Berlin 

I’ll Remember April 
Isle of the Dead 

It’s a Pleasure 

It’s in the Bag 

Johnny Angel 

Kiss and Tell 

Lady on a Train 

Lost in a larem 

Lost Weekend, The 
Love, Honor and Goodbye 
Love Letters 

Mama Loves Papa 
Marshal of Laredo 
Medal for Benny, A 
Missing Corpse, The 
nag and Me 


Murder, He Says 

Naughty Nineties 

One Exciting Night 

Out of This World 

Over 21 

Paris Underground 

Penthouse Rhythm 

Picture of Dorian Gray, The 

Pride of the Marines 

Randolph Family, The 
hapsody in Blue 

River Gang 

Rough, Tough and Ready 

San Antonio 

Shadow of Terror 

Shady Lady 

Song of Mexico 








